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“The Sun 


Shining 





Was Shining on the 


Sea, 


With All His Might—” 


OAN emerged from a dive in salty 

green depths, and looked toward the 
beach. “There's the mail, Jeanie,’ she 
said. ‘‘Uncle Pete said he'd bring it up 
from the village, and there he is.” 

Jean raised her head in its red rub- 
ber bathing cap, to peer landward. 
“Uh-huh,” she spluttered. “Maybe the 
August AMERICAN GIRL has come.” 

“That's a thought,” cried Joan. ‘Race 
you to the dock, and we'll find out!” 

“Okay!” Jean rolled over in the 
tricky crawl that was her specialty. She 
shot ahead, reaching the landing a good 
half-length ahead of her chum. Both 
girls shook themselves like puppies as 
they came out of the water. 


@ “AMERICAN GIRL? Has it come?” 
called Joan, running to her uncle. 

Uncle Pete grinned understandingly. 
“IT thought that was what you were 
after.” He handed the magazine to his 
niece with a flourish. “Here you are, 
sport.” 

“Thank you, Unkey,” Joan held the 
magazine away from her dripping bath- 
ing suit. “Come on, Jean! Let’s get into 
our clothes and read it.” 

“Suits me,”’ agreed her friend. ‘You 
take the bathhouse first. I'll sit here on 
the sand, and play with Bingo.” 


@ A half hour later, Joan in sulphur 
yellow linen, and Jean in sleeveless 
scarlet belt and 
scarf, sat together on the bathhouse 
steps. Bingo lay at their feet, chewing 
a piece of driftwood. 


white cotton with 


‘““Mid-Summer Fiction Issue!’ ex- 
claimed Jean. “That's the stuff.” 

“Six stories, counting that elegant 
new serial, Troubled Waters, by Edith 
Ballinger Price!” Joan leaned against 
her friend’s shoulder, to get a better 
look. “Fire Bug, with Edward Poucher’s 
illustrations—that looks exciting. Mar- 
jorie Paradis is a new contributor to the 
magazine, isn't she?” 

“Yes,” 
well-known novelist, 


agreed Jean. “But she’s a 
you know— 
grown-up books, I mean. Mother likes 
her things a lot.”’ She rumpled her dark 
hair. “Ellis Parker Butler has one of 
those fascinating Detective Club mys- 
teries in this number, too.” 


@ “Whoopee! Here's another Nan- 
tucket story about Sally Lou and her 
crowd,” burst out Joan. She waved THE 
AMERICAN GIRL wildly. “ ‘Above Mis- 
chance—, by Marguerite Aspinwall. 
Lemme tell you, gal, that there story is 


going to be a sure-nuff knockout!” 

Jean laughed. “Give me the maga- 
zine, foolishness.’ She flipped the 
pages. “Here's a mew story about 
Phyllis Merriam and Jock Bacon! The 
Birthday Tree. Cute title, isn't it?” 

“Uh-huh. The pictures are swell, too. 
Robb Beebe, of course.’’ Joan bent to 
examine the illustrations. ‘I admire 
both Phyl and Jock, don’t you? Jock is 
such a splendid character.” 

Uncle Pete, smoking a briar pipe, 
strolled nonchalantly to the bathhouse 
steps. Joan made a mental note that he 
must have been as good-looking as Jock 
Bacon when he was that age. 

“Lunch said Uncle Pete, 
glancing at his wrist watch. “Come 


time,” 


along, you two; I’m as hungry as a 
rhinoceros.” 


If your subscription has run 
out, mail the renewal today. Send 
$1.50 for one year’s subscription, 
or $2.00 for two years’, to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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THE THREE STOOD PANTING ON 
THE SUMMIT AND LOOKED DOWN 
ON THE ROOFS OF MARBLFEHFAD 


SMUGGLER’S LANTERN 


In which a frightening fog led the Peniwells 


from huckleberries to a dangerous adventure 
By ELIZABETH CURTIS 


looking thoughtfully out to sea. It was a hot, sultry 
afternoon in July with the sky empty of cloud and 
the air motionless. 

“I reckon we're fixing for some weather,”” she said, turn- 
ing. “Maybe you children ought to go for berries today. This 
may be the end of them.” Mistress Peniwell was weather- 
wise, and no matter how bright the day, if she said “rain,” 
then rain it did. 

Rain or shine, her daughter Eunice needed no persuasion. 
She dropped the stocking she was mending and ran for the 
pails. In spite of her fifteen years, she was as ready to put 
aside the stupid indoor work and go scampering over the 
moors and headlands as any child. Picking huckleberries 
was a good excuse to forget the knitting and mending and 
patchwork—the sweeping and scrubbing could wait for 


M restine PENIWELL stood at the kitchen door, 


another day. It was away to the berry pastures, and no need 
to hurry back till the pails were full! The season was never 
long. Sooner or later, there was sure to come a driving easter- 
ly storm which would beat down the bushes and spoil the 
picking. 

“T'll keep your supper till you get here,” said Mistress 
Peniwell, as she watched Eunice and her two young brothers 
set out. “Take a chunk of johnnycake with you to stay your- 
selves, and get the pails full. We'll have pie for Sunday.” 

"H U, huckle, B U, buckle—’” shouted little Paul joy- 
ously. He was really too small to be much help, but at least 
he could carry the-pails while Eunice and Jethro picked. 

The moors where the berries grew, extended for miles 
behind the town, and were covered with a tangled growth 
of huckleberry, bay, and laurel. Here and there were small 
wind-blown trees, and in places bare ledges of rock cropped 
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TWO WHITE MEN AND A GIGANTIC NEGRO WERE 
LUGGING HEAVY LOADS BETWEEN THE WATERS 
EDGE AND THE BANK, AS SILENTLY AS GHOSTS 


out. There were stretches of marsh where sea birds nested. 
It was a dismal place in winter, but now with the berry- 
pickers shouting to one another, it was cheerful enough. 

Half the folk of Marblehead were on the moors gathering 
berries. The ground was blue and purple with the ripe fruit. 
Eunice and her brothers fell to picking with a will, but they 
found it hot work stooping among the low bushes. 

“Maybe it would be cooler on the other side of the ledge,” 
Jethro suggested at last. “We might catch a breeze.” 

Eunice straightened up, mopped her hot face under her 
sunbonnet, and followed Jethro and Paul to the crest of the 
rocky ledge. It was the highest point on the moors. 

For a moment the three stood panting on the flat summit. 
Not a cloud or a breath of wind. The heat waves rose shim- 
mering from the rocks. On one side they could look down 
upon the jumbled houses of Marblehead, and across the 
harbor to Point o’ Neck jutting out into the blue sparkling 
sea; and on the other, far across the rolling moor, to Salem 
harbor and beyond, to the spires and chimneys of the town. 

It was the year 1808, and the Embargo Act was in force. 
All foreign trade was at a standstill, and the harbor was 
crowded with ships, lying idle, rotting at the wharves. 


| ghana says it is near a year since any vessel has cleared 
from Salem port,” Eunice remarked thoughtfully, “or 
come in with any cargo. How do those folk get on, do you 
suppose ?”” 

“There are some of them who get on, right enough,” 
answered Jethro. “Smuggling in rum and coffee, and cheat- 
ing the law. That’s what is troubling those revenue men 
who pry around the harbor all the time! Whew!” he added. 
‘Where's that rain Mom said was coming?” He led the way 
down the rocks to the berry bushes on the Salem side. 

They picked and picked till their pails were heavy. At 
sunset there came a change. The sun went down red and 
bright, but at the same time a cold fog came creeping 
in from the sea, and a breeze sprang up. Bad weather often 
commenced that way. It looked as if Mom had been right 
again. 

By that time the other berry-pickers were mostly gone. 
They went by the road into the town, but the Peniwells 
knew a shorter cut to their house, which stood on this side 
of the town in a cove by the shore. They had first to cross 
some downland where sheep pastured, and then over Naugus 
Head to the road that followed the long line of the beach. 
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Eunice thought they had better start. If the fog thickened, 
they might have trouble, for the paths over the hill were 
winding—mere cattle-trails that led nowhere. It was easy to 
get lost. 

That was just what happened. As evening drew on, the 
fog did thicken, and they missed their way. Even after it was 
almost dark, they were still wandering among the brambles 
that covered Naugus Head. There were no landmarks to 
guide them. The thick white sea-fog hid everything. 

“If we keep going downwards,” suggested Jethro, “we're 
bound to come to the sea.” Eunice voiced her admiration. 
That was smart of Jethro. 

So they kept going downwards for what seemed miles, 
and at last, sure enough, they heard the sound of surf on the 
rocks. Loud, it was, for the tide was coming in, and the wind 
rising. Then Eunice had an idea; to go down on the beach 
and follow the shore until they reached their own little cove 
and the shanty where their father kept his lobster pots. Once 
there, it was only a stone’s throw to the house. 

She led the way blindly through the fog. The path sloped 
sharply between overgrown banks on the edge of the moor. 
The noise of the surf grew louder as they stepped out upon 
the rocky beach. It was easier after that, in spite of the fog; 
but the sand made heavy going, and Paul was getting tired. 
He lagged behind so that Eunice lent him a hand over the 
rough places, and Jethro carried his berries. 

“Seems we're a long way from home,” Jethro said at last. 
“I'm afraid we came out the other side, and are going the 
wrong way about !”” 

Eunice stopped abruptly, missed her footing on a bit of 
seaweed, and rolled headlong down a shelving rock. She 
brought up on the edge of a deep gully. 

“Are you hurt, Sis?” shouted Jethro, peering after her. 
Eunice didn’t answer at once. All her bones were broken, 
she thought; then she decided it was only her knee. It was 
scraped and bleeding, but she could stand on it. 

“Your berries are all spilt, Sis!” cried Paul tactlessly. 

But the spilled berries were not what was worrying Eunice 
the most. She was 
more alarmed at 
Jethro’s  sugges- 
tion. If they had 
come out beyond 
the cove, they 
would go miles 
along the coast 
before they came 
to anything— 
and every step 
hurt her; per- 
haps they ought 
to turn back. Oh, 
if the fog would 


only lift! 
Then as they 
hesitated, they 


saw a light on 
the ocean side, 
bobbing about in 
the breakers. A 
boat was out 
there, coming in. 
Her bow grated 
on the pebbles. 
Who could be 
landing in this 
desolate place, in 
the fog and 
darkness ? It gave 
them a strange, 
creepy feeling. 
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Eunice was the first to speak. “Whoever they are, they will 
tell us the way home. Run down, Jethro, and ask our where- 
abouts.” 

Jethro scrambled forward, but the light moved up the 
beach. Eunice hoped he would overtake whoever it might be 
before he went up the bank. Why didn’t Jethro shout to the 
person with the lantern? 

In a few moments her brother returned. 

“Don’t speak out loud,” he whispered. “It’s pirates. Or 
smugglers. Sis, I'm scared!” 


A’ first Eunice was frightened, too, then her courage as- 
serted itself. “Don’t be a goose,” she whispered back. 

“I saw them plainly,” insisted Jethro. ‘Two of them, with 
a big box between them. And one with a lantern. I saw his 
face, all black and shiny. He had earrings and a red hand- 
kerchief !’ 

Paul began to cry and hid his face in his sister’s skirt. ‘He's 
a cannibal, I know.” 

“That's silly, Paul Peniwell,”’ Eunice said bravely. ‘“Canni- 
bals stay on desert islands. He’s only a Negro.” 

“They're pirates, anyway.” Jethro stuck to his point, though 
Eunice wouldn't believe him. Pirates belonged to the long 
ago, she said, before the Revolution. Old Grandfather Tuttle 
remembered pirates. He'd seen their treasure dug up back of 
Gull Rock on the Neck. But nowadays there were none left, 
at any rate not around Marblehead. 

“Well, smugglers then,” muttered Jethro. ‘One's as bad 
as the other.” 

The light had stopped close under the bank. Cautiously 
the Peniwells crept forward until they could make out dim 
shapes in the fog. Two white men and a gigantic Negro 
were moving back and forth between the water and the bank, 
carrying things. They made many trips. It was a big cargo 
these fellows were landing. 

There was a long wait, and then the men came by, talking 
together. The Peniwells shrank close to the bank to avoid 
being seen, and held their breath. 


| 


SHE CUT PLUM-CAKE WITH A GENEROUS 
HAND, CHATTERING ALL THE TIME AND 
PLYING THE CHILDREN WITH QUESTIONS 
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“Ol’ man mighty generous dis time,’ chuckled the black 
man as they passed. 

“Reckon he should o’ been,” said one of the others gruffly. 
“It’s a neat bit o’ work we've done, matey.” 

They got into the boat again. The oars rattled in the row- 
locks, and the keel scraped on the beach as they shoved off. 
Evidently the “bit o’ work” was done. 

Rain was beginning, fine and cold, and at the same time 
the fog thinned. Eunice, looking seaward, suddenly gripped 
Jethro’s hand. 

“Look!” White against the whiter fog stood a huge ship, 
square sails spread. No fishing schooner this, but a great 
merchantman, such as voyaged to China and the Indies. 
Somehow it seemed frightening, lying there so close to the 
rocks. They could make out the longboat with the men row- 
ing out to her. Then swiftly the fog rolled in again and every- 
thing was blotted out. 

But the light still shone near the bank. Paul grew coura- 
geous, now that the men were gone. 

“Let's go and dig up the treasure,” he said. He, too, re- 
membered Grandfather Tuttle's stories. But Eunice hung 
back. 

‘Maybe there are more of them up there,” she suggested. 

“There were only three,” Jethro was positive, ‘and they're 
all gone.” Cautiously they stole toward the light, Jethro lead- 
ing. 

A square whale-oil lantern stood in an opening between 
two rocks; and above it loomed a great shape, a building of 
some sort on the bank. Jethro boldly picked up the lantern 
and, holding it high, stepped forward between the rocks. 
Then he turned and beckoned the others. 

“What'd I tell you?” 

They all crowded through the narrow opening. Within 
was a small stone room, literally heaped to the roof with 
boxes, iron-bound casks, and sacks piled one on another. 

Eunice caught her breath. “What do you suppose is in 
them?” she asked, touching one of the chests. 

Emeralds, maybe, and rubies, and bars of gold!’ Paul 
spoke in an awestruck voice. 

The Peniwells were wet and 
shivering and hungry. Eunice 
squeezed the water from her dress, 
and the boys examined the treasure- 
house more closely. On a wooden 
table stood an earthen-ware pitcher 
and some pewter mugs, all empty. 

There was a musty odor, like the 
smell of the hold of a vessel, and 
something else—this, a fragrance, 
pungent and familiar. 

“Coffee!” said little Paul, sniffing 
at a pile of sacks. 

Suddenly they heard something. 
Footsteps overhead! A trap opened 
in a corner of the ceiling, making a 
square of light. 

“Those fellows should be back by 
now with the rest of it,”” said a clear 
voice. A man’s feet appeared at the 
opening, and began to come down a 
ladder. 

How they got outside the Peni- 
wells never knew. They were dread- 
fully noisy about it, for Paul fell 
over the lantern. There was a crash 
of breaking glass and the light went 
out. Frantically they scrambled 
among the rocks, up the rough bank, 
anywhere to escape the men who 
might be coming back with another 
load. (Continued on page Al) 
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Illustrations 
by 

ORSON 
LOWELL 


IT HAMILTON glanced at 
her wrist, for the time, and saw nothing 
but a stripe of white skin in the tan of her arm. 
She had taken off her watch as a precaution, and now 
she had a sinking feeling that the hour was later than she 
supposed—like the sinister sentiment on a sundial she once 
had seen, “It is always later than you think.” She shouted 
to Libby, her younger sister, who was nearer of access to a 
clock. 

“Dash in and see what time it is! We mustn’t slip up on 
meeting the boat after all.” 

Libby laid down a varnish brush and, holding sticky hands 
away from her supposedly white slacks, stuck her head in at 
the piazza door. 

“Quarter of,” she called. ‘We'd better drop this.” 

“I'll say we'd better,” Kit agreed hastily. The two had 
been scraping and varnishing oars—a worthy occupation 
which they always meant to do early in June and usually suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing late in September. Now it was actu- 
ally the second week after their arrival at Todd’s Hole, and 
they were hard at work, with two pairs of oars glitteringly 










KIT RUBBED HER STICKY HANDS 
ON A PAINT-RAG, REGRETTING 
THAT THERE WAS NOT TIME TO 
FINISH VARNISHING THE OARS 


ready for a season in the skiff that was called 
Bobbsy. It was one of those lovely days when 
you really do the things you mean to—a day 
of bright blue water there at the foot of the 
slope before the house—a day when the gulls sailed almost 
motionless in the upper air—a day when there was just 
enough of a smart westerly breeze from the mainland to flap 
the awnings on the piazza, and to blow Kit's short chestnut 
hair perpetually across her eyes. She kept putting it back with 
a rather varnishy hand and the consequences, as she suddenly 
realized, were disastrous. 

"You look like Br’er Rabbit after he rolled in the mo- 
lasses,” Libby grinned. “And you've no time now to clean 
up. 

Pit poured a hasty dollop of turpentine over her fingers 
rubbed her hands on a paint-rag, and agreed she'd have to 
let it go at that. This was not the way she’d planned to meet 
her cousin, it certainly wasn’t. What chumps they'd been, to 




















By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


The first installment of a mystery-serial by the author of 
“The Log of the Altair” and the “Bushy and Lofty” stories 


get started on those oars when there really wasn't time to 
finish properly! She and Libby jumped the low, gray stone 
wall in front of their low, gray house and set off hurriedly 
for the port of Todd’s Hole and the steamer landing. The 
Hamiltons’ summer home was a little outside the village. 
From the hill on which it stood, they could look down almost 
on top of the gray roofs and white clapboards of the quaint 
old houses—down on the fishing-boats and the rickety steam- 
er wharf, and on the blue sea that encircled Piper's Island and 
its two hamlets. And, all too near the landing, they could see 
the mainland steamer, her wake white behind her, slowing 
for Todd’s Hole. 

Kit and Libby broke into a jogging run down the hill. 
They had talked so much, back and forth, about the visit of 
their cousin, Constance Blake, that there was really nothing 
more to be said at this last moment. The only occasion on 
which Kit had seen Constance was when she and her cousin 
were both five—and as for Libby, she was practically in her 
cradle at the time. Kit had a clear memory of Constance 
who was proud of her new dress and hat—items which in- 
terested Kit not at all—and who lisped out polite hospital- 
ities in imitation of her elders. Since then, the Blakes and 
the Hamiltons had lived half the continent apart. There had 
been no opportunity for the cousins to meet until now when 
Uncle Ned Blake and Aunt Eunice, sailing hurriedly to 
Europe on a half-business, half-pleasure trip, had decided to 
leave their daughter in the East. Mrs. Hamilton, out of the 
kindness of her notably kind heart, had asked the unknown 
Constance to spend as long as she pleased at Todd’s Hole— 
and hence Kit and Libby, sticky and none too enthusiastic, 
were hurrying to meet the mainland boat. 


. turned out that they had time to spare after all, for the 
steamer, having encountered one of the tide rips for which 
Todd's Hole was noted, was paddling about in the current 
and having a hard time making the picr. They could hear the 
reiterated jangle of the engine-room bell impatiently order- 
ing the maneuvers that would eventually bring her in. The 
boat was just a little too far away to see any of her passengers 
clearly, if indeed there were many to see, for the little old 
boat mainly carried the mails. On the upper deck there did 
stand, however, a slim white figure that seemed to be looking 
anxiously shoreward. 

“Her, I bet,” said Libby rather gloomily, sitting down on 
a weedy lobster pot with fine disregard for what was left of 
her slacks. 

“Probably,” Kit agreed. “You know, Lib, we really must 
try to be gentle with her. Don’t forget that she simply doesn’t 
know anything about water-stuff. It may horrify her, for all 
you know—the way we live down here.” 

“Imagine living anywhere else,” Libby sighed. Every one 


of her thirteen summers had been spent at Todd's Hole, and 
she would not have had it otherwise. 

“Lots of people do live somewhere else,” Kit said, trying 
once again to rub a bit more varnish off her fingers, “in places 
utterly and completely different. I mean—if the way we live 
in winter went on all the year round, think what it would be 
like.” 

“Don’t want to,” Libby said promptly. ‘That is, it’s all 
right for winter—but summer—” She gave up hunting for 
words, and took a deep, appreciative breath of the salty, fishy, 
altogether racy and satisfying air that was the atmosphere 
of Piper’s Island. 

By this time the steamer had got the better of the tide and 
was nosing in beside the pier with a great thrashing and 
rumbling. The trim white figure had disappeared from the 
upper deck, by which the Hamiltons knew it must be Con- 
stance and not a passenger for one of the other islands. 

And here came the boat's only porter—a little, bent fellow 
in overalls and an ancient yachting-cap—staggering under a 
load of shining black hat-boxes and shining yellow dressing- 
cases, while behind him, stepping carefully over the gang- 
plank with whiteshod feet, came the slim, smartly-dressed 
figure. 

Kit gave one more desperate swipe at her hair with the 
back of her hand, and managed a grin. A good, hearty grin 
that shone whitely in her frank, handsome, tanned face. Lib- 
by, glancing at her sister, tried to follow suit, but achieved 
nothing more genuine by way of welcome than a rather wry 
smile. 

“Hello!” Kit cried. “I'm sure you're Constance Blake, 
aren't you? We're Kit and Libby. We mustn't shake hands; 
we're pretty sticky, I'm afraid—varnish, it is,’ she added 
hastily, as Constance’s eyes beneath her tilted hat brim 
looked rather wildly from Kit's brown face to the brown 
hands she was now hurriedly thrusting behind her back. 

“How sweet of you to mect me,’ Constance said. “I 
thought I should never get here. It was really almost as bad 
as an ocean voyage. I thought I should be ill, really.” 

“The old J. C. Todd does cut some capers when she gets 
into the rip,” Kit agreed. “You'll soon be all right, now 
you're here. Now let's see—about your stuff. There aren’t any 
cars on the Island, you know—that's one of the nice things 
about it—and I'm not sure whether we can get hold of Jed 
at this time of day. He has a horse and wagon, you see. If I 
carry two, and Libby carries two, and you carry one, we'll 
manage all right. It’s not so far—only, of course, it’s up-hill.” 

“T have a trunk,”’ Constance announced a little hollowly, 
and Libby stared—for the entire Hamilton family, arriving 
for the whole summer, scarcely brought more luggage. 

“Oh!” said Kit. “Well, it'll just have to wait for Jed, to- 
night. In that case we can leave some of these for him to 














































bring along, too. Which ones do you need right away?” 

Constance singled out a bag and a hat-box after some min- 
utes of indecision. The other luggage Kit stacked up in the 
shade against the wall of the wharf-house. 

“You’re—not just going to leave them there, are you?” 
their owner asked weakly. 

“Oh yes,” Kit assured her. ‘They're as safe as in a vault. 
You don’t know Todd’s Hole yet. Jed’ll just pick them up 
to-night ; they couldn’t belong to any one else, anyway.” 


was quite plain that Constance Blake did not like the 
disposal of her luggage in the least, but she had perforce 
to follow her cousins who were now leaving the wharf at a 
smart pace. They each bore a bag—and Kit had taken the 
precaution to wrap her handkerchief around the handle of 
the one she carried, on account of the varnish. Constance, 
hurrying to keep up, said half apologetically: 

“I—I'm afraid I've brought an awful lot of baggage. I 
didn’t realize that Todd’s Hole was so—so simple.” 

“Simple? It’s positively prehistorically primitive,” said 
Kit, feeling a little happier to find Constance aware of her 
rather disproportionate dunnage. 

“You see,” her cousin explained, ‘I had all this stuff in 
the East, and I couldn’t very well leave it anywhere. And a 
summer seashore place, you know—I thought with the 
casino, and the beach, and the dances and all that—” 

At this point Libby emitted an unseemly laugh which be- 
gan as a squawk and ended in a squeak as she felt Kit’s stern 
eye upon her. 

“We do hope you won't be too terribly bored and sunk 
here, Constance,” Kit said. ‘Simple is certainly the word. Do 
I dare tell you there just is7't any casino? Nor any beach. We 
go out in the Bobhsy and dive off, when we swim. It’s all 
rocks, you see.” 

Constance, whose swimming had been confined heretofore 
to modest performances in a gym pool, looked a little ap- 
prehensive. Nor did Libby reassure her much by saying: 
“Oh, you'll soon get the hang of that. We tie a bag of 
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straw to our landing rock, so the tide won't boost us in 
and scrape our tummies on a ledge when we come ashore.” 

It sounded like the most barbaric way of bathing. Even Kit 
heard it suddenly with Constance’s ears, and hastened to 
modify the impression. 

“We don’t have to do that, Lib,” she protested. “You can 
come ashore quite gently in the Bobbsy, if you like,” she 
added to her cousin. 

They were taking the hill slowly, for a noon sun, un- 
tempered by the shade of any tree, was beating rather torridly 
upon the little white road that climbed above Todd’s Hole. 
Even the westerly breeze had dropped, and you could plainly 
hear the clamor of gulls down at the fish-houses, and the 
putt-putt of a motor dory clear around behind the point. 

“I hope you have some sneakers in one of your bags,” Kit 
said to Constance who, with her high heels, was not enjoy- 
ing the decidedly rough going of the stony road. “Town 
things are impossible here.” 

“I have some tennis shoes,’’ Constance admitted dubiously. 
“They're in one of the other bags, or I'd stop right here and 
change.” 

“We'll stop anyway,” Kit decided. ‘‘Here’s Aunt Minnie. 
We'll have to give her the news—and probably hear some.” 

They were abreast of a little yellow house that stood be- 
yond the village on the slope of the hill. It had been set there 
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in 1794, and its stout timbers and snug clapboards and square 
chimney had weathered more than a century of midwinter 
gales—and let it be understood that winter winds on Piper's 
Island were something to be reckoned with. Two gnarly lilac 
bushes leaned close beside the house for protection—those 
same winds treated growing things with a heavy hand—and 
a sand path, bordered with alternate whitewashed stones and 
sea-shells, ran straight as a string from the road to its green 
door. At this door stood an old lady in a clean lavender per- 
cale dress, and she held a plate of freshly-sugared doughnuts 
in her hand. 

“Wondered why I hurried ‘em out o’ the kettle!’ she 
called. “Seems they knowed you was a shackin’ up the hill 
an’ they better git out in time. Come right in out the sun, 
girls, an’ sample ’em.” 

“You've got a sixth sense about when we're starving, 
haven't you, Aunt Minnie?” said Kit, putting Constance’s 
bag down on the sand path. ‘You never fail us, do you, 
darling? Oh, by the way, this is our cousin Constance Blake. 
We told you she was coming, you know.” 


URE enough,” Aunt Minnie agreed, wiping powdered 
sugar off her hand with her apron, and extending it 
heartily to Constance. ‘Well, you’ll find it real quiet and 
pleasant on the Island, dear. But there’s plenty doughnuts 
for all,’ she added, holding out the plate. 
“Perhaps I won't have any, thank you,” Constance said. 
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HOT NOON SUN BEAT DOWN ON 
TODD'S HOLE AS THE GIRLS BEGAN 
THE STEEP ASCENT OF THE HILL, 
LADEN DOWN WITH CONNIE’S LUGGAGE 
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“It’s very nearly lunch time, isn’t it? I—" 
“Goodness, you'll soon get over that,” 
Libby said thickly, emerging from a dough- 
nut. “Getting exough to eat is always our 
trouble. There’s something about Piper's 
Island that just keeps you ravening all the 
time—isn't there, Aunt Minnie?” 

“Seems like it affects you girls that way, 
anyhow,” the old lady agreed, smiling de- 
lightedly. “Well, you know I always keep a 
crock o’ somethin’ handy, so Abel can stick 

his fist in any time an’ git a bite.” 

“How is Cap’n Abel?” Kit asked, reaching 
absently for another doughnut. 

“He’s finely, he’s finely,” Aunt Minnie said. 
“He claims he creaks like a dried-out sheave- 
block when he gits in an’ out his bo't—but I 
don’t see but what he’s spry ‘nough. He a’n't as 
soople as I be, natch'ly, ‘cause he’s skinnier, an’ 
he gits his rheumatiz now an’ agin. But there, 
he’s putterin’ round his lubsterin’ pots now, 
good’s you please. He's fretty, though.” 

“Oh dear,” Kit said. “What's he fretty about ?” 

“Fretty ‘bout them rascals. You seen Bill 
Longman lately?” 

“Only once since we got here,” Kit told her. 

“You've heerd tell what's goin’ on, of course?” 

Kit nodded. “‘A little.” 

“Well, Bill’s takin’ it all harder ’n a man would, seems 
so. Guess he feels the responsibility now his paw can’t work 
so much, Bill was never a boy to take things easy—an’ he’s 
crackin’ up under it, I tell ye.” 

Kit wrinkled her forehead. ‘I’m sorry,” she said. “Ter- 
ribly sorry. I like Bill.” 

“Course ye do,” Aunt Minnie agreed. “Who don’t? Sakes 

the parcel of you all growed up here since you was no big- 
ger ’n sardines.” 

‘Haven't they found out anything yet?’ Libby asked. 

“Not a thing, dearie,” Aunt Minnie said. “Bill’s wearin’ 
hisself down, watchin’, an’ tryin’ to ketch ‘em. They're slippy 
as eels. Sol Brownin’ thinks t’ain’t anybody from round here, 
t all.” 

“I should hope not,” Kit said hotly. 

Aunt Minnie sighed. “Well, there's all kinds 0’ queer fish 
out o’ the sea as well as in, seems so. But now, this a’n’t very 
interestin’ fer your cousin. She don’t know all the come-ups 
an’ go-deowns 0’ Todd's Hole yet, I reckon.” 

“I'm sure I shall want to know them,” Constance said 
politely. She was beginning to wish she had taken a dough- 
nut after all, but was unwilling to weaken now. 

“Well, we must be trotting,” (Continued on page 35) 


















; can make marionettes. 


I have seen amusing and charming effects 
attained by people who had no mechani- 
cal training at all. However, if I were 
‘going to sclect a group of workers on sight—that is, with no 
knowledge of their finger deftness—I should choose girls. 
Girls can sew. At least they're not afraid of the needle, and 
marionettes must be dressed. Moreover, the just average girl, 
fired by interest, will surprise even herself in her use of a 
hammer and saw. One of the best mechanics I ever had 
working under me was a girl. She left me to start a marion- 
ctte show of her own. 

There seems to be a natural athnity, then, between girls 
and marionettes. And now that summer’s here and every- 
body wants to be out of doors, there is no reason why 
marionette shows should be restricted to indoor production. 
Many of you—those who go to camp every summer—are 
aware of the possibilities of outdoor marionettes and of 
the advantages offered by the woods as a site for the labors 
of the vacation puppeteer. Plenty of elbow room there and 
atmosphere already made. Imagine Little Red Riding Hood 
or Hansel and Gretel played in the woods behind a pros- 
cenium arch, or stage opening, which has been carefully con- 
cealed by fresh foliage! The effect would be magical—a 
scene framed, apparently, by the woods themselves. 

The suggestions which follow are intended for those read- 
ers of THE AMERICAN GIRL who are about to make their 
first venture in staging an outdoor puppet-show. The first 
thing to plan for is a table on which to place your 
stage. A card table will be strong enough for this. 
But directly back of it you must have a stout kitchen 
table for your operators to stand on. 

Try and find a spot where the front end of your 
stage can be under a bough which extends parallel 
to it. Then suspend vines and additional branches 
from this bough. Let them meet your proscenium 
arch, taking care that they are so disposed that there 
is no chance of catching and tangling the strings. 
Their purpose is to conceal your operators’ heads 
as they manipulate the puppets from their table platform. 

If there is no such convenient bough at hand, there will 
surely be two trees near each other which will serve your 
purpose. Tie a rope from trunk to trunk and suspend your 
screen of branches from this. 
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Further, a back drop must be contrived to 
hide the feet and legs of the workers. This 
back drop should hang from a cross piece 
attached to uprights which are made fast to 
the rear legs of the front table by rope, or 
by clamps which are purchasable at any hard- 
ware store. Or you might even bind the table 
legs and uprights together with the marion- 
ette’s best friend, adhesive tape. 

Now for your proscenium arch itself. The 
most substantial material for this is wood, 
but if you find cardboard easier to handle, 
use two or three thicknesses, gluing the lay- 
ers together and drying under weights to 
prevent warping. Or you might bind the 
sheets of cardboard to each other with metal 
paper-fasteners purchasable at  ten-cent 
stores—the kind with ends you bend backwards—punching 
these through with the ends on the outside. If you intend to 
conceal your arch with foliage, these ends would be useful 
for attaching the greenery. Otherwise you'd better decide on 
the glue and so have a smooth surface for the girl with a 
gift for painting to decorate. 

If you happen to like short cuts, a large picture frame 
will serve as a proscenium arch. The more elaborate thc 
frame, the better. 
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y- drop curtain may be as simple or as complicated 
as you like. You may have a curtain that rolls up, or 
a draw curtain with rings and pulleys. But an excellent re- 
sult may be attained with a square of cardboard. This, when 
in use, lies flat against the stage opening. When the curtain 
is to rise the operator leans over, places her hands at the 
top of the cardboard, and slowly lifts it, hanging it on a 
hook above. This hook might be nailed to a strip of wood 
extending downward from the bough or the rope over 
which you have draped the concealing vines. If you prefer, 
instead of cardboard you might use a piece of cloth stretched 
on strips of wood, top and bottom. In cither case, I would 
suggest green for the prevailing color in your drop curtain. 

In making the puppets themselves, you will have your 
real fun. 

I advise beeswax as the material out of which to 
model heads, hands, and feet. It’s easy to handle, 
and better for your purpose than plastic wood in 
that it doesn’t shrivel and shrink. 

Your first step will be to twist two pieces of wire 
together, somewhat in the shape of the letter T. 
Make two small loops at the upper ends for the 
head strings, and a much larger loop at the bottom 
with which to fasten the head to the body. When 
this ‘‘armature,’’ as we call it, is covered with wax, 
only these loops should show. 

Don’t attempt to model anything more elaborate than 
an egg-shaped head with a nose. It’s much better to simulate 
the modelling of eyebrows and lips with paint. Black-headed 
pins, stuck into the wax, make effective eyes. 
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Before you paint the head, give it a surface 
of silk—or muslin—and glue. Cut your ma- 
terial into squares about half the size of a 
postage stamp. Soak these in glue—the more 
glue the better. Then lay them on, with their 
edges overlapping. When the glue is dry, you 
will have a surface you can paint with oils or 
water color. I advise water color. And here's 
a good tip—when water color refuses to stick, 
mix in a little soap. 

A wig from a cheap doll may be glued on 
the head; or you may simulate hair with rope 
or raveled silk, or a hank of wool. 

Model the wrists and hands in wax over a 
wire base. Be sure to leave an exposed loop at 
the back of the hand, for stringing. Let the 
fingers be closed. Cover the surface with the 
glue-soaked squares of silk; then paint. 

The arms should be hollow tubes of cloth 


the loop you have made at the bottom of the 
head and twist this to form a second loop. 
Force the ends through the hole you have 
bored, bend them backwards against the base 
of the shoulder-piece and secure them with 
strips of adhesive tape. Your doll now has a 
head on its shoulders. 

All round the bottom of the shoulder-piece 
tack a strip of cloth wide enough to enable 
you, when you have stuffed cotton on the in- 
side, to shape the whole like an inverted 
mound. Another such mound rightside up, will 
form the hips. When the two mounds, at the 
point at which they touch, have been attached 
by a bit of cloth, they make a wasp-waisted 
and, therefore, flexible trunk. 

To restrict this flexibility, it is advisable to 
use a casing of cotton cloth, which should be 
tacked round the trunk, top and bottom. 


like empty sleeves. Attach them to the shoulder-piece with The simplest way to make marionette legs with flexible 
tacks. knees is to start as if you were at work on a rag doll. Make 

This shoulder-piece is a bit of wood which, when you a stuffed leg, rounded off at the ankle—the foot comes later 
have shaped it with a knife, is rounded in front, straight in | —and stitched across at the knee. Above and below the knee- 


the back with a 
downward curve 
at the neck. From 
the middle of the 
neck bore a hole 
straight down 
through the chest 
part. Put a length 
of wire through 
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joint leave a space 
free of stuffing for 
limberness of 
movement. At this 
stage the knee not 
only bends back- 
wards but for- 
wards, as no hu- 
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man knee can. To prevent this, use a length of wire. 
Bend it backwards and forwards a number of times 
in alternate scallops. Sew one side of these scallops 
firmly across the front of the upper leg, letting them 
extend well over the stitching. Leave the other side 
free, but bent slightly inward in a curve. This curve 
will form the knee when the lower leg bends down, 
and will prevent knee movement in the wrong di- 
rection. 

Model the foot in wax on a wire foundation, 
leaving a loop in the wire at the top center through 
which to sew the foot to the ankle. Cover this joint 
with a stocking. When model- 
ing the foot, press lead 
weights into the wax to hold 
the puppet down. Paint a shoe 
on the foot after applying your 
muslin and glue. 

When you have finished 
both legs, sew them to the hip- 
piece. Be sure to leave plenty 
of empty leg casing at this 
juncture, for free action. 

My marionettes are brought 
to life by what I call a ‘‘con- 
troller’’—an invention of mine 
I'm rather proud of. It is held in the operator’s left hand 
and consists of two strips of wood bound together in the 
shape of a cross by adhesive tape. One strip is about a foot 
long, and the other about nine inches. I make a slit in each 
of the four ends to slip strings into. I do this with a fret 
saw to avoid splitting the wood. 

For foot control, I use a separate strip of wood about eight 
inches long. The knee strings are fastened to ends A and 
B. The operator holds it in his right hand. When his 
puppet is seated or standing still, he lays this stick across the 
end E (see picture) of the main controller and fastens it 
there with a metal clamp, or slips the hole F over peg E. 

In order that the puppet may be 
hung up when resting from its 
labors, I bore a small hole near B 
and near C of the main controller, 
pass a cord through these, and knot 
the lower ends. I leave a loop large 
enough for the operator's hand to 
pass under. 

For stringing your marionettes, 
black carpet-thread will serve your 
purpose. There are seven strings 
essential for simple manipulation. 
Two from the head (one on each 
side), two to move the hands, one 
from the middle of the back, and 
those two knee-strings I was taik- 
ing about. 

The head-strings are attached to 
the ends, B and C, of the cross; 
those from the hands to the end, 
E; and the string from the middle 
of the back to the end, A. 

A good first exercise in manip- 
ulating is to seat a puppet on a 
tiy chair and make him move his 
body and his head. 

Lift the main controller so the 
back .string is taut and all the 
other$ loose. His body will bend 
forward. Then tilt the bar, B C, 
up and down and he'll shake his 
head as if he didn’t know what the 
world was coming to. 
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If you twist the foot-controller back and forth, 
first one foot of the marionette will lift and then 
the other. While doing this, move the main con- 
troller forward and he will seem to walk. 

Practice is the watchword. The manipulation of 
puppets can become as automatic as the handling of 
a knife and fork. 

There are two things to remember in dressing 
marionettes: have the materials light in weight and 
the garments loose enough not to obstruct move- 
ment. And it is a good idea to have the puppets’ 
clothes bright in color so they will stand out sharp- 
ly against the background. 

The size to make your ac- 
tors depends, of course, on the 
proportions of your stage. If 
your stage opening is, for ex- 
ample, four feet long by two- 
and-a-half high, your tallest 
puppet shouldn't measure over 
one foot. Don’t have them all 
the same height. And if you 
want your little fellow to look 
up at his tall fellow-actor, give 
him a breast-string. 

If you are going to intro- 
duce animals into your play, my suggestion is to buy toy 
animals, preferably jointed ones. Take them apart, put them 
together again loosely, and string them up to controllers as 
you do the dolls. 

I have been asked often if a marionette can actually pick 
up an object. The answer is yes. Little Red Riding Hood, for 
example, can pick up and put down her basket. The string 
which controls her right hand is attached sufficiently far 
from the end to allow her to slip it under the basket’s han- 
dle. The hand string is pulled, and up goes the basket. There 
is nothing mystifying in this. But when Prince Bulbo, in my 
production of The Rose and The Ring, dropped the magic 


rose, then stooped and picked it 
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up, the explanation was not so evi- 
dent. The fact is—the rose was 
weighted. A string tied to it was 
passed through a ring in Bulbo’s 
hand and up to the controller. The 
rose, therefore, remained in his 
hand as long as the string was kept 
taut. When it was loosened by the 
operator above, down the rose 
fell! Prince Bulbo bent, touched 
the rose, the operator tightened the 
string, the rose was again in his 
hand. Then he stood up, having 
apparently retrieved it. 

To make a marionette carry an 
object is, of course, the simplest 
thing in the world, provided he 
does not have to put it down on 
the stage. Slip a rubber band:round 
the hand and the object—and 
there you are! 

If you are going to give evening 
performances in the woods, the 
question of lighting pops-up. The 
cheapest way to light your-stage 
would be to use candles ~‘with 
straight chimneys. But there would 
be heartbreak for you in this meth- 
od, if your brave hero burnt a leg 
string just as he was about to kick 
the villain. A perfectly safe and 
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WIND OVER 


Cherry learns the wisdom of tacking against the winds of 


NANTUCKET 


life when they threaten to carry her off her chosen course 
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SHE DROPPED DOWN ON THE BOTTOM 
STEP, HUNCHING HER SHOULDERS WITH A 
DISCOURAGED DROOP THAT BELIED THE 
VIVID INTENSITY OF HER EAGER FACE 


ish grandmother—scuffed the toe of a white sports 

shoe impatiently in the sandy path and stared at the 
slim, golden-haired girl in the faded gingham apron who 
was sweeping the porch steps. 

“I don’t see how you stick it, Sally Lou,’ she said, and 
sat down on the bottom step, hunching her shoulders up 
with a discouraged air that went oddly with the eager alive- 
ness of her small dark face and the big, flashing, black eyes 
which—together with her name—were an inheritance from 
that same Spanish grandmother. 

“I hate housework,” she declared. ‘‘And we miss you a lot 
at Miss Blakesley’s, Sally Lou. It’s a rotten shame you had to 
go and get yourself a stupid job like this, when the rest of us 
are just loafing, and picnicking, and sketching all day long.” 

Sally Lou laid her broom aside, and joined her friend on 
the step. 

‘You must admit it’s better to have a job and be able to 
stay on Nantucket than to have had to go home to New 
York. Anyhow,” she added with a smile, “I really enjoy 
housework. Cooking, especially. I've a swell blueberry pie 
in the oven right this minute.” 

Cherry made a little grimace. There had been eight of 
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them, boys and girls from the Greble Art School, who had 
come down in a body to Nantucket to spend a whole out-of- 
doors summer with one of the teachers, Miss Faith Blakesley, 
in her roomy, weather-beaten old house on Brant Point. Four 
of them in particular had been special cronies—Sally Lou 
Manners, a red-headed Scotch boy named Sandy McCune, 
big, rangy Norman Thomson with an incorrigible love of teas- 
ing and a lazy South Carolinian accent, and Cherry herself. 

Cherry had been inconsolable when, after only a week on 
the island, Sally Lou had had a letter from home telling 
of her father’s loss of his position and the consequent need 
for Sally Lou herself to return to New York for lack of 
further funds. 

The latter had pluckily solved that problem by finding 
herself a summer job as helper to old Mrs. Charlton across 
the road, who had had an accident to her hip that would 
lay her up for several months. The Charltons—an elderly 
couple with the kindest hearts in the world—had promptly 
made of Sally Lou more a beloved granddaughter than a 
paid cook-housekeeper, and saw to it that the girl had plenty 
of time away from work to keep up with her sketching and 
to be as much with her friends as she wished. 

“I didn’t come over to make you feel sorry for 
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yourself,” Cherry said. “I brought an 
invitation for tonight. Miss Rosalie’s 
asked me to bring you and Sandy 
and Norm over to the studio for a 
fish-chowder supper.” 

“Rosalie Bland!” Sally Lou cried eagerly. “I've wanted 
to see her studio and those Mexican pictures you rave about, 
ever since you started running over there so much. You're 
a pretty lucky girl, I'll say, to have Rosalie Bland let you 
tag round and watch her work. Sandy says she’s the most 
discussed landscape painter in America today. Did you know 
she used to teach at Greble before she got famous?” 

Cherry nodded: “If I thought I could ever be like 
her ” she sighed, waving her brown hands as if words 
failed her. “Just think of wandering all over the world, 
painting the jungles and the quaint towns of Europe, and 
the deserts. And then coming back with a stack of wonder- 
ful canvases, and having an exhibition that the art critics 
fairly break their necks to say 
marvelous things about. You bet 
it was lucky that I happened to 
speak Spanish—on account of 
Grannie, you know. She lived 
long enough to make me pretty 
much at home in it. And Miss 
Rosalie’s going to spend this 
winter painting in the West In- 
dies, so I’m helping her work up 
a vocabulary that'll be useful.” 





Brass 


T was a good break for you,” 

Sally Lou conceded. ‘Please 
thank her for asking me to- 
night, and stop by for me, won't 
you?” 

Cherry got to her feet lazily. 
“Of course we'll stop. Hear how 
that everlasting wind keeps on 
sighing in the telegraph wires! 
It never seems to let up on the 
island. Doesn’t it make you rest- 
less at times? It does me.” 

“I don’t mind it—I think I 
like it, in fact,” Sally Lou 
laughed. ‘‘Mrs. Charlton told me 
the other day that if you live on 
Nantucket, you have to — 
on good terms with the wind. 
Wasn't that a quaint way of putting it? And it’s true.” 

‘Miss Rosalie likes it, too,’ Cherry said thoughtfully. 
"She's painted wind all over the earth, I think. It’s in all 
her pictures. Trees bending and swaying, and clouds scud- 
ding. Maybe that’s what makes her work so sort of alive.” 

She felt oddly depressed as she walked away from Sally 
Lou and her broom. Even with the prospect of tonight's 
party ahead of her. 

Cherry, who was an orphan, could not remember either 
her mother or father. She had lived until she was eleven 
with her Spanish grandmother. At the latter's death, she 
had made her home with a bachelor uncle, her father’s eldest 
brother, who had little understanding of girls and none 
whatever of artists. To him, it was merely a foolish waste 
of time and money for a girl like Cherry, who had her 
own way to make in the world some day, to spend the two 
years after graduation studying landscape painting. 

But Cherry had set her heart on it, and had worked hard 
to graduate from high school with honors at sixteen. Her 
uncle had conceded that sixteen was too young to go into 
business unless it were vitally necessary, and he had finally 
allowed her to use the few hundred dollars her grandmother 
had left her, for two years tuition at the Greble School 
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By MARGARET WIDDEMER 


When music plays along our street 

We walk along with marching feet; 
From babies to the President 

We step the way the music’s bent, 

We tap our feet and nod our heads 
Until the feel of music spreads 

All up and down our street, the days 
The big brass band goes by and plays! 


When music sounds we all are gay 

Oh, hear the drum and flute that play, 
Oh, listen to the saxophone 

That moans along and moans alone! 

The world is fine and everything 

Goes marching where the trumpets ring 
All up and down our street, the days 
The big brass band goes by and plays! 
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and this glorious summer on Nan- 
tucket. 

In September, though, Cherry would 
be eighteen, and Uncle John held that 
that was high time to be planning what she was going to 
do to support herself. The sensible thing to do—now that 
she had had her own way for two years—was to give in to 
older and wiser heads gracefully and take a practical busi- 
ness course this winter to fit her for a secretary’s job in the 
spring. 

Cherry had never told Sally Lou, or Sandy, or Norman, of 
this terrible ultimatum. But one day, after a long and intimate 
talk with Rosalie Bland on plans and ambitions in general, 
she had finally blurted it all out. Did Miss Rosalie think she 
should do this hard thing? Throw away all that she had 
worked for these past two years? 

She had added honestly that she was dependent on Uncle 
John. Was it fair to go against his wishes—what he really 

believed was the wisest course for 
her—and coax him into paying 
the bills for what he did not ap- 
prove? 
Band Rosalie had pondered the mat- 
ter, with her shrewd gray eyes 
staring off over the lovely, color- 
ful Nantucket moors to the blue 
horizon line of sea and sky be- 
yond the island’s edge. 

“My dear, I hate to say it,” 
she declared. ‘‘But—the case be- 
ing what it is—I can’t urge you 
to go against your uncle’s judg- 
ment. I believe you have talent, 
Cherry. Your sense of color is 
quite unusually good—though 
your line's weak and needs work- 
ing on. It will mean years of 
study—here and abroad, too, if 
that’s possible. You wouldn't be 
earning money in all that time.” 

““‘I—guess I'll have to go to 
business school,” Cherry said 
heavily. 

She was remembering that de- 
cision now, as she walked back 
soberly to Miss Blakesley’s. Later 
that evening, in the noise and 
chatter of the gay supper party in 
Rosalie Bland’s big studio, it was inevitably pushed into 
the background of her mind. Probably the vague conscious- 
ness of its being there, however, spurred her determination 
to enjoy to the full every moment of the happy present, for 
she threw herself into the scene about her with whirlwind 
energy. 

She was here, there, everywhere; passing plates, filling 
cups, stirring the big chowder kettle swung on its iron 
crane over the bright bed of coals. 

“Cherry, child, sit down and draw a long breath,” Rosalie 
Bland remonstrated. 

Norman Thomson reached out and removed the long 
iron spoon from Cherry's fingers. Then he gave the girl a 
little push toward the big, red-covered easy chair behind her. 

“Look at the lobster red of your face,” he teased. ‘We 
don’t want broiled Cherry for supper, too.” 

Sandy handed her a bowl of chowder, and Sally Lou 
followed with a plate of steaming, buttered biscuits. They 
were all laughing at her good-naturedly now, and after a 
moment Cherry joined in the laugh. 

“I know I always overdo things,” she murmured com- 
fortably. ‘But somehow—’” she hesitated. “Somehow, it 
came over me suddenly tonight, how utterly swell this all is 
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—Nantucket—all of us together and having such marvelous 
times—and—-and Miss Rosalie. I felt as if I daren’t miss a 
second of it.” 

Rosalie Bland laid a slender hand, as brown as Cherry's 
own, on the girl's arm. 

“I think I understand,” she said. “But remember, honey, 
food never tastes as good if you bolt it. It’s the same with 
other things in life. And after all, there are another six 
weeks of the summer before you. You don’t have to gobble 
it all tonight.” 

Sally Lou and the boys hooted joyously, but Cherry flashed 
a sober smile at the older woman. Rosalie saw that there 
was a gleam of tears in the black eyes, in the firelight, and 
suddenly she leaned forward with an impulsive resolution. 
What she was plan- 
ning to say had 
been in her mind 
for the past week 
or ten days, but she 
had not intended to 
blurt it out like 
this, or quite so 
soon. 

“You and I have 
learned to get on 
pretty well, haven't 
we, in these six 
weeks, Cherry?” 
she asked slowly. 

Enthusiastically, 
Cherry nodded. 

“T've been doing 
a lot of thinking 
lately,’’ Rosalie 
Bland went on. 

“I'm getting along 
in years, you see,” 
she said lightly. “I 
used to think, on 
that Mexican trip, 
it would have been 
pleasant to have 
had a young com- 
panion.’’ She 
glanced at her four 
attentive — listeners, 
and added quite 
casually, “I've de- 
cided to invite 
Cherry to go with 
me on that West 
Indian painting trip 
this winter, if her 
uncle will consent.” 

For a long mo- 
ment there was si- 
lence in the room. b= 
Then with a cry, 
Cherry was out of her chair and had 
flung herself on the floor beside Rosalie 
Bland’s knees. Her face was tense with hope and excitement. 

“Miss Rosalic—you wouldn’t—joée—about a thing like 
that——” she whispered. “I—I———”’ her smooth black 
head, shining in the firelight, went down on Rosalie’s knee. 

Rosalie bent over her. “Why—Cherry—I didn’t think 
you'd cry about it!” 

“| didn’t mean to be such—s-such a b-baby,’’ Cherry pro- 
tested incoherently. She wiped her eyes with the back of 
an excited hand. “Listen, Sally Lou and you boys, and I'll 
tell you now what I couldn’t bear to tell you before. Then 
you'll have some real idea of all this chance means to me.” 
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She poured out the tragic tale of Uncle John’s plan for 
her. 

“T'll write him before I go to sleep tonight,” she wound 
up happily and, seizing Sally Lou about the waist, she waltzed 
her around the studio in a mad dance of triumph. 

It was a long time before any of them could settle down 
calmly to the business of eating. But finally, the dishes 
cleared away, the little group returned to their places around 
the hearth, built up the fire anew, and began to plan. 

Cherry let the others do most of the talking, since she 
was almost inarticulate from sheer bliss. It was close to 
midnight when the four could tear themselves away from 
the studio. They sauntered home through the dark streets of 
the old town, still discussing Cherry's good fortune. 

Even then, excit- 
oe ed and weary as 
she was, Cherry sat 
up another hour to 
write that letter to 
Uncle John. It was 
perhaps the first 
time she had been 
able to pour her 
whole heart out to 
him, either verba'- 
ly or on paper, for 
his lack of sym- 
pathy with her own 
desires and aims 
had always made 
explaining things 
to him difficult. But 
tonight she was car- 
ried away, lifted 
completely out of 
shyness and the fear 
| of being misunder- 
| stood. 
| Unfortunately, 
by its very exuber 
ance and joyous in- 
| coherencies, it was 
| a letter which was 
| to prove almost im- 
possible for its re- 
ciprent to comprc- 
hend. Uncle John, 
| back in hot New 
| York, spent twen- 
ty-four seriously 
troubled hours try- 
ing to make a de- 
cision that should 
be for his puzzling 
young nicce’s fu- 
| ture good, before 
_ he wrote his an- 
swer. 

It was Norman who brought the 
cagerly-expected letter out to Cherry 
on the steps of the back verandah, and flung it triumphantly 
into her lap. He sat back and watched her rip the gray flap 
of the envelope. ; 

“I guess now he realizes there must be something in my 
painting or Miss Rosalie wouldn’t———” Cherry was begin- 
ning with satisfaction when, her eye traveling hurriedly over 
the fine, cramped writing, a change swept over her face. 

She dropped the letter on the step beside her as if it 
had burnt her fingers, and lifted stricken eyes to Norman's 
puzzled gaze. 


“‘“He—won't—let me—go, 


(Continued on page 38) 











BY HAROLD M. FARKAS 


OW would you like to go to school at the bottom of 
H the sea? To walk among coral and sponges, anemones 

and gorgonians in a sea garden, just as on earth you 
might stroll through an old-fashioned flower garden? To 
see fishes, large and small, swirl about or swim in stately 
fashion through the ocean, fishes as gayly colored as any 
bird one would see in the world above? 

Rather a fanciful idea, perhaps, but one which has become 
a reality. For only thirty miles from the lower Florida east 
coast, forty feet under the warm currents of the Gulf Stream, 
marine zodlogy students of the University of Miami attend 
class in diving helmets, and take notes under water on zinc 
tablets with yellow wax crayon. 

Although something of a novelty, marine zodlogy in div- 
ing helmets is a serious undertaking. Entrance requirements 
purposely are made severe to limit the student enrollment. 
More than three quarters of 
the class are girls. Dr. Jay 
Pearson, instructor of the 
course, paid high tribute to 
these young women when he 
once commented that they 
make better pupils than men 
because they listen more care- 
fully to instructions and re- 
member better what they are 
told. Only once was a fair coed 
ejected from the class. She had 
risen right out of the class, up 
to the surface. Two fellow 
students removed her helmet. 

“Ooooo,” she choked. “I’m 
petrified !”” 

“What's the trouble?’’ Dr. 
Pearson asked her later. 

“Eels!” she cried. “Nasty, 
yellow-eyed, slimy eels!” 

“You'd better stick to dress- 
making,” the instructor said 
meaningly, and handed her a 
transfer card. 


OR those students who are 

intent on the work, ambi- 
tious, and unafraid—after all 
the forests of the sea are no 
more dangerous than the for- 
ests of the earth—Dr. Pearson 
has opened a world as strange and fascinating as a new 
planet. Let us attend a class and see exactly what happens. 

The trip from Miami to the location of the classroom is 
made on a yacht with low, broad decks. The students are 
divided into squads. Each squad has its diver, selected 
pumper, helmet assistant, signal helper, and others assigned 
to care for and to attempt to identify immediately the spe- 
cimens collected from the sea depths. The helmets, weighing 
not less than seventy pounds each, are not placed over the 
divers’ heads until they are almost submerged in the water. 
As the assistants lower the hoods, the pumpers start a steady 


SCHOOL under the 


AN UNDERSEA STUDENT BRINGS TO THE SUR- 
FACE CORAL TORN FROM THE OCEAN'S FLOOR 
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TROPHIES FROM THE DEEP. OLGA 
MINOR, ADVANCED STUDENT IN MAR- 
INE ZOOLOGY, WITH A HUGE SEA 
TURTLE, A SEA FAN, AND SPONGES 


stream of air through the tubes 
and the divers slowly lower 
themselves along guiding ropes 
or ladders, swallowing hard as 
they go down to relieve pres- 
sure on the eardrums. 

The descent is gradual, ten, 
twenty, thirty, forty feet to the 
bottom. Dr. Pearson gives his students a few moments to 
adjust themselves before class work begins. Here is a new 
realm in which the fleetest college girl athlete feels herself 
awkward. She must stride consciously, balance carefully, and 
overreach instead of underreach to seize an object. As she 
moves about she must orient herself by the shadow of the 
boat, or by the direction of pull of the hose running from 
her helmet to her assistant above. 

After a few minutes of such orientation she is ready to 
follow the hand signals of the instructor, to take notes on 
her zinc tablet, and start to search and collect material for 








OVERBOARD FOR DAVY 
LOCKER! ADJUSTING HELMETS 
TO HEADS, GIRL STUDENTS 
PREPARE FOR THEIR DESCENT 


JONES'S 


Undersea classes in a strange and wat- 


ery world, right alongside schools of fish 


the technician’s microscopes aboard the ship 
above. She finds sea urchins in the eel grass. A 
brown-black, knee-high stump looms ahead in 
the dim light. She has located a large logger- 
head sponge. As she tears it from its moorings, 
she observes crustaceans, or lurking trigger fish 
shoot precipitately off into the safety of watery distances. 

When the student returns to the surface she makes instant, 
detailed observations of her specimens. The filamentous tube 
feet and the movable, locomotor spines of the sea urchin are 
visible. She dissects the sponge which discloses numerous 
shrimp of the genus Alpheus, or a variety of marine annelid 
worms that resemble small brittle stars hiding within the 
cavities of the sponge like timid apartment dwellers. Dr. 
Pearson explains the various duiliedinns of these speci- 
mens, their feeding, protection, and adaptive behavior re- 
actions. 


PUMPS, 


DIVERS 


oo research vessel moves slowly through the reefs again, 
anchoring amidst a variety of soft and stony reef corals, 
gorgonians, and sea anemones. Another group of student 
divers descend to the bottom and find purple and yellow 
tree-like formations reaching to their hips. Following Dr. 
Pearson, they step into deep pools of heliotrope twilight 
where dangerously spined sea urchins lurk. 

Our coed searches again. She finds more sponges and 
red algae growths hiding colored polychaete worms, snails, 
and mantis shrimps. Under edges of shelf-like projections 
which resemble the cliffs of mountains, she discovers sea 
cucumbers, cowrie snails, and sea hares. Anemones expand 
their loveliness like flowers in an old-fashioned garden on 
carth. She attempts to pluck one. The reaction of the net- 
like system of this animal is instantaneous. The gorgeous 
specimen transforms itself into a mere lump of material. 

For further collecting under sea our coed uses a bottom 
dredge net with which she catches a dozen specimens such 
as trunk fish, porgies, grunts, sea horses, and sea perch as 
casily as a collector on earth might catch butterflies with a 
butterfly net. Minute forms of mudibranchs and tree coral 
are put under the microscope on board ship while yet breath- 
ing their last. The rest are packed in formaldehyde, or simply 
dried to be carried back to the school laboratories. 

Certain examinations must be passed before a student 
may enroll in this class. She must be declared in perfect 
physical condition by the University physicians. This is the 
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very first requirement and a most important one. Then her 
conduct must be irreproachable. She must be obedient, 
listen to Dr. Pearson's instructions carefully. Else she might 
endanger her own life, or the lives of others with her. Helmet 
tests are made in a pool near the University campus, or in 
the shallow water of an inlet scarcely fifty yards from the 
beach. Here the simple rules of diving may be taught weeks 
in advance. Important instructions are, ““Never bend to pick 
up. Stoop instead. Be careful not to tangle each others’ air 
tubes. Always follow in the path of the instructor. Never 
wander off alone.” Then there are line-tug signals and 
hand-motions to be learned. The student divers must know 
all these things backwards and forwards before they are 
taken to Dr. Pearson’s sea laboratory in the Gulf Stream. 

Olga Minor, editor of the college weekly and student 
of marine zodlogy, interestingly describes her sensations 
and experiences in the under-sea classroom. She says: 

“There is so much to see that one is inclined to overlook 
the impressions of feeling. Perhaps the most salient one is 
that of cold as you hit the water. Not being permitted to 
swim makes the temperature of the water much more no- 
ticeable. Because of the possibility of sharks and barracuda, 
the only movements allowed are those necessary for going 
up and down the rope and walking around after reaching 
the bottom. Dr. Pearson enforces the rules by preventing 
those who offend from continuing the course. 

“As you descend, gusts of air are forced down the hose 
at regular intervals by the double action pump which is be- 
ing operated by a fellow student. There is a tendency for 
the ears to hurt at first, and it is necessary to keep swallowing 
until the pressure is equalized. Many types of bottoms are 
found—firm and sandy, slippery with cel grass, or—and 
this is our pet abomination—the powdered limestone that 
floats up in murky clouds with each step. 

“A feeling of curiosity is ours until we reach the bottom. 
Once we have reached the bottom, our primary interest is 
in the fauna and flora—just how much stuff we will be 
able to bring up. Each student is assigned to a different 
‘phylum’ or division of the forms (Continued on page 46) 

















of the other members of the Friday Afternoon Dozen 
had discussed it with her. They were waiting for 
spectacular developments characteristic of Kathie. 

The “F. A. D.s,” as they were known to their friends, had 
organized their club the year before they entered the East- 
point High School. They were Juniors now, with mature 
ambitions, each girl bent upon a professional career. Sev- 
eral of the twelve had already begun to express themselves 
in accomplishments which justified their dreams. Coppery- 
haired Clara Dean, dancing to classical airs, drew audible 
breaths of amazement from the audience at a charity con- 
cert in the Town Hall. For their Easter party, Susan Masters, 
who hoped to be a fashion designer, planned and stitched 
up an evening dress which might have carried an im- 
ported label. Jean Walker outplayed any Eastpoint boy at 
tennis. Alice Enright, barely five feet tall and still one pound 
shy of the hundred mark, could trill as naturally as a canary, 
and run up a scale to High C, her small tones like crystal 
clappered by silver. After a school concert, the Eastpoint 
Gazette had named her “our local Lily Pons.” A clay bust of 
Mr. Henry Robbins, modeled by his daughter Barbara, won 
the spring prize for the best piece of work exhibited by the 
class in sculpture. 

Everybody in town took it for granted that Katherine 
Barnes was more than mildly stage struck. When the 
English department put on Macheth, she played a lugubrious 
Lady Macbeth and, for weeks to come, she continued to 
speak in a hollow, shivering contralto. Then the screen ver- 
sion of Little Women broke up her Shakespearean complex. 
She got a new permanent with a fringed bang and her back 
hair curled to a frizzle. She had looked really charming in 
the Jo March style of dress which she wore to the Thanks- 
giving dance at Barbara Robbins’s house, and her voice 
wasn't a bad imitation of Jo’s, as played by the screen star 
whose given name she happily shared. For some months 
afterwards, Kathie staged no surprises until that June morn- 
ing when she startled the assembled math class by a new 
and bewildering metamorphosis. The instructor hadn’t yet 
appeared to call the room to order. With the year’s finals 
only two weeks away, voices hummed in studious conversa- 
tion over the assigned review. 

“Kindly give us a littie help here, Professor Einstein,” 


4 NEW change had come over Kathie Barnes. But none 
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ANOTHER 


“I HOPE YOU'RE NOT FEELING 
ILL, KATHERINE.” JEAN, WHO 
HAD BEEN MANEUVERED FROM 
THE COUCH, SPOKE CRISPLY 


Monty Powell, the class clown, comically undergrown 
as to height, bulging like a pudding in his clothes, his face 
as round as an alarm clock’s, went into a huddle with tall 
Wylie MacDill. Wylie, whose father had been a famous 
astronomer, was a whizz at math. Nor had near-sighted, 
spectacled, sober Dick Harris any cause for worry, except 
on flighty Kathie’s account. He was Kathie’s best friend 
among the Junior boys. Without his devoted tutoring, her 
demonstrations in geometry would never have arrived at 
the simplest Q. E. D., and algebra would still have been 
all x to her. 

That couldn’t be Kathie posed momentarily in the door- 
way to catch attention! Dick’s gaze strained through his 
thick lenses while she languorously swayed her way to the 
empty seat beside his. Her cheeks, whitened to a remarkable 
pallor, emphasized the blue largeness of her eyes. Her hair, 
a hoydenish mop yesterday, now glistened oilily and lay 
sedately parted in the middle, with low loops hiding her ears. 

“A daguerreotype of her great-grandmother!’’ Clara 
risked an embarrassed whisper to Susan. 

“Only from the neck up.” Susan’s eyes ironically swept 
the abbreviated length of Kathie’s sport suit, on down to 
her incongruous, stubby shoes. ““There’s a century between 
her head and her heels.” 

“Maybe she thinks she’s Mrs. Siddons,” Barbara said to 
Alice. She vaguely remembered there had once been an 
English Queen of Tragedy who bore that name. 

“I know who it is!’ Alice fairly rolled off her chair in 
her eagerness to breathe jerkily in Barbara’s ear. “Another 
Katherine! Tell you at lunch time.” 

“Looks like goose-grease on the brain,” Monty wise- 
cracked in an undertone to Wylie. 

“You'd better get this proposition on your own brain— 
if any,” Wylie “‘shushed” him. He felt sorry for Barbara 
and the other disconcerted F. A. D.s. 

“Have a heart, Euclid!’ Monty closed his owlish eyes 
in mock rapture. “What's a parallelogram to me now?” 
© pas their cafeteria trays Barbara begged Alice, ‘Tell 

me quick! It’s burning me up.” 

“Didn’t you see the picture in Sunday's paper?” Alice 
giggled. 

“Oh!” Barbara gasped. ‘Not her—I mean she 

“The same.” Alice nodded. “Katherine Darnell who's 
in that play about the lady musician who lived about a hun- 
dred years ago and fell in love with another musician, and 
had a peppery old parent ” Her rush of words gave out. 

“And a cunning flop-eared spaniel named Dash.” Bar- 
bara’s interest in the picture had been caught by the pensive 
little dog snuggled at the feet of his mistress who lay, 
languishing and billowy, upon a Victorian sofa. “Well, | 
must say it’s a poor time of year for Kathie to go off on a 
freak like this. She'll flunk as sure as Fourth of July is 
coming.” 

Kathie, they agreed, had looks and personality enough 
of her own. If she'd only grow up, be her own age. Her 
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KATHERINE 


By JANET RAMSAY 


The members of the Friday 
stage-struck Kathie needed 
stances called upon their 
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Afternoon Dozen decided 
a squelching, but circum- 
friendly loyalty instead 





get-up today menaced the dignity of the F. A. D.s. Before 
the lunch period ended, they had sworn nine more club 
members into a pact of silence toward Kathie. Maybe, if 
they acted as though they hadn't noticed her latest disguise, 
it might cure her. Skittish Monty got a particular warning 
from Alice. 

“Don’t make any of your funny jokes about the way she 
looks. Don’t tell her she’s a sketch. Honestly, Monty, it 
might flatter her.” 

When the F. A. D.s met on Friday, every girl's pledged 
word had been kept. But Kathie’s family must have said 
something, they thought. Her hair, though still flat and 
shiny as a waxed floor, looked less like a caricature of an 
1840 coiffure with the ear loops modified. She still ex- 
hibited, however, an unnatural gait and she spoke in a 
peculiar key, deeply throaty. They could see she felt ro- 
mantic, trailing into the Enright’s library and maneuvering 
to get the whole couch to herself. Without telling why— 
and no one asked—she had brought to the meeting her 
wirehair puppy, Ginger. 

“I hope you're not feeling ill, Katherine.” Jean, who had 
been edged off the couch, spoke crisply. 

Kathie continued to pose mysteriously through the busi- 
ness session, with Ginger dejectedly collapsed at her feet. 
Dreamy-eyed, she only sipped and nibbled at the chocolate 





KATHIE CONTINUED TO POSE IN A 
MYSTERIOUS AND ANNOYING FASH- 
ION WITH GINGER IN ATTENDANCF 


and sandwiches. Was she saving up something to jolt 
them with later? Each girl silently wondered. It was Kathie 
who made the first move to go. Impressively, she rose from 
the couch. 


IRLS,” she announced, “I can’t come to the meeting 

next week. I'll be out of town.” Though nobody mur- 
mured surprise, she went on, “It’s because of something 
important in my ca—about my work. I'll tell you when I get 
back. Come, Gingie, precious.” She drifted casually away, 
the kicking Ginger locked in her arms. 

Barbara stayed for a private word with Alice. “What do 
you suppose she is up to?” 

“Maybe the stuff on her hair has soaked into her brain.” 
Alice grinned. “Something important about her work! Fish- 
hooks! She’s got work enough cut out for her here. Poor 
old Dick!” 

By way of Dick, some enlightenment came to them over 
the week-end. On Sunday after church Dick stopped Wylie 
in the street. There was something on his mind, he said, 
that he wanted to put up to Wylie for his advice. Wylie took 
the request as a matter of course. Dick wasn’t the only 
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friend he had who liked to talk things over with him. It 
was odd, though, to think back only a few months and re- 
member how left out he had felt until the F. A. D.s had 
invited him to their Thanksgiving dance at Barbara’s, when 
he was still delivering groceries for Schmidlap and Green- 
leaf. Now he had a small job, out of school hours, in the 
Eastpoint National Bank. Mr. Robbins, the president, gave 
him double the pay he used to make. Barbara’s friendship 
had made over his life. Among the fellows in his class, he 
stood thickest with Dick. In Wylie’s opinion, Dick had a 
solid headpiece. 

“What's the big news?” Wylie asked, after they had 
paced a block in silence. 

“Kathie " Dick seemed to choke. 

“Do you mean her geometry?” 

“No, I think she could pull through that all right.”” Dick 
looked as grave as a surgeon in consultation over a major 
operation. ‘“But she’s going on the stage this week.” 

Wylie’s long stride halted. “Are you sure?’ he asked 
mystified. 

“I'd be pretty dumb not to guess. Have you heard about 
that play with the dog in it, and two musicians?” 

Yes, he had heard something about it from Barbara, Wylie 
admitted cautiously. 

“It’s coming to University City next Saturday,” Dick ex- 
plained. “For two performances. And Kathie’s going to 
act in it.” 

“Look here, boy!” Wylie seized Dick’s elbow. “It’s the 





heat, or you've overstudied. A kid like Kathie couldn't pull 
that off.” 

“I've got it all doped out.” Dick held to his conviction. 
“At first Kathie only told me she was going to University 
City to visit her aunt and uncle. We sort of quarreled about 
that. I said she was taking too big a chance on her exams, 
and she got whacking mad. Afterwards we made up and 
I offered to drive her over in my car on Saturday morning. 
But she said she couldn't wait. Then she told me about the 
show and how her uncle—he’s a trustee, or some sort of 
big shot around the university—was going to give her an 
introduction at the theater which meant the chance of her 
life. She didn’t boast. But she did say this, ‘Dick, I’m ter- 
ribly sorry I can’t explain, but I wouldn't dare to be late 
at the stage door.’ I suppose she’s got to be on hand early 
to rehearse her part.” 
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Wylie looked impressed. Before his father’s death, he had 
lived in University City. His father had been a professor of 
astronomy in the university. He remembered the campus 
theater and how, occasionally when road companies played 
there, some of the students got a chance to “walk on,” as 
they called it, in scenes needing extra people to make a 
crowd on the stage. Maybe Kathie had wangled a promise 
out of her uncle to get such a part for her. Still, he couldn't 
see why Dick needed advice from him. 

“Where do I come in?” he asked. 

“I figured that if you could get off on Saturday by one 
o'clock,” Dick appealed, “we'd drive over in my car for the 
matinée. Kathie will be pretty jittery, I expect, coming out 
on a real stage for the first time. It might help if we gave 
her a hand.” 

“Count on me,” Wylie reassured him. “And I wouldn't 
worry about Kathie. She'll steam up all right. But, look 
here, what about the girls?” 

“You tell me. If the whole club finds out, somebody might 
spill something. Or they'd all want to go along. I wouldn't 
like that—Kathie might be a flop.” 






PERKINS LISTENED TO WYLIE’S RE- 
QUEST WITH A DUBIOUS EXPRESSION 
WHILE MONTY PEERED COMICALLY 
AT HIM OVER HIS ARMFUL OF ROSES 


LIE felt the need of some advice himself. ‘You'd bet- 
ter let me put it up to Barbara,” he urged. ‘She's safe.” 

At supper time, Wylie telephoned Barbara. He often 
dropped in on Sunday evenings. Lately, since he had got his 
driver's license, they sometimes went out in the smaller car 
which belonged to Barbara’s father. Mr. Robbins had paid 
for Wylie’s lessons, and lent him the car for his test. 

The pleasant June night invited a quiet mood. Barbara, 
sitting with her father on the vine-shadowed porch, hoped 
she and Wylie could spin out on a country road before 
moonrise eclipsed the smaller stars. Wylie was teaching 
her to chart the constellations. Sometimes the things he 
told her lifted her heart to her (Continued on page 45) 




















LENORA MA TTINGLY WEBER, in this last install- 


ment, tells how Bendy conquers the difficulties that beset the Rocking Chair, 


and how happiness comes to ~ 


THE 
HEEDLESS 
HAYDENS 


PART VIII 


EACE throughout the old Rocking Chair ranch house— 

a hushed, tiptocing, whispering peace. Skipper Ann 

was sleeping now, her hand in Ben’s. A good, restful 
sleep, the Professor said. Ann had looked up and seen Ben, 
had snuggled close to him . . . and slept in happiness. The 
Professor had watched her closely, using stimulants when 
her temperature dropped suddenly. 

And now it was evening and her pulse was stronger. The 
Professor said, ‘She's passed the crisis. But you mustn't 
misunderstand me. She'll require rest and care and quiet for 
days yet.”” He went back to her bedside. 

Out in the kitchen Laura turned a triumphant face to all 
of them—to Mary Martha and Murdock and Joe and Bendy. 
Her voice had a happy ring. 

“Now is he a nincompoop? Is he? All of you that knew 
so much, what could you have done without him? Nincom- 
poop! You made fun of him for putting the disks on the 
separator upside down. But could any of you have figured 
out all those petcocks and gauges and tubes for the oxygen 
—and which tank was for cracked ice? Mary Martha says 
that Skipper would have died, just like Father did, if the 
Professor hadn't given her oxygen.” 

“God have mercy on us!” breathed Mary Martha grate- 
fully. 

Out of the thankfulness of his boy heart, Joe made ad- 
mission. “The Professor's all right.” And Joe’s admission 
meant more than that: it meant he'd tell the homesteader 
kids that the Professor was all right, and then the attitude 
in the small rectangle school would be “‘all right” ; and the 
Professor's chance of staying on through the term—his whole 
future, as Laura insisted—would be “all right,” too. 

Mary Martha dropped to sleep on the woodbox, tolling 
her Job’s Tears. Laura waited till Murdock and Joe went 
out to feed the calves and then she whispered to Bendy, 
“You know what he said—the Professor? He said that when 
he saw me crying because Skipper Ann was so sick, it was 
like a burning fire inside of him to pull Ann through. He 
said he remembered Mary Martha’s saying to beware of a 
woman who didn’t shed tears. Bendy, he /ikes me.” 

Bendy smiled at her and her fluttery happiness. Let Laura 
give all the credit to the Professor but she, Bendy, would 
give it to Jim Thorne who had battled snow and wind and 
drifts and bitter cold to save little Skipper’s life. 
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SUDDENLY BENDY WAS TIRED OF PRETENDING 


—_— The Story so Far. 


The Haydens of the Rocking Chair Ranch, orphans 
brought up by their grandmother, had frittered away 
their land to pay for the visionary schemes of the 
oldest brother, Ben. They were distressed to find that 
“All-alone”’ Smith, a hostile old woman, had bought 
all the land they sold. 

When Bendy, Ben's twin, persuaded the family to 
let her buy a dairy herd to retrieve their fortunes, Ben 
left home to carry out another will-o’-the-wisp idea. 
Bendy borrowed money from the bank on a ninety-day 
note, giving the herd as security. She meant to make the 
dairy farm pay, but she was young and heedless. She 
thought more about dances and about Jim Thorne, an 
attractive new neighbor, than about selling cream. It 
was not until her carelessness resulted in the death of 
two of her cows that she came to her senses. She went 
to work then in earnest; and she had a serious quarrel 
with Jim. Soon afterward, little Ann Hayden got lost 
in a blizzard, and Jim helped Bendy find her. The 
child contracted pneumonia, and Jim braved the bliz- 
zard to bring oxygen equipment. Ann was on the point 
of death, however, when her brother Ben's home- 
coming turned the tide in her favor. 














Then Ben came limping out, uttering a delighted cry at 
sight of Bendy’s spoon in a spongy batter and the smoking 
skillet of grease on the stove. “Dough laddies? Honest, 
Bendy ?” 

“Dough laddies” were bits of soft dough fried in deep 
fat and rolled in cinnamon and sugar. Ben had always brag- 
ged that he could eat his weight in them. 

Bendy had thought she was through shedding tears, but 
seeing Ben sitting there at the table so careful to place the 
ankle with the choosey ligaments where Goosie couldn't 
bump it, with his shirt so frayed, with that sober, defeated 
look in his eyes, she had to lower her head over the dough 
laddies lest he see her weeping. 
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She said, ‘Don’t go away again, Ben. Stay here with us. 
You can have your turkeys here. I’m—lI'm so afraid of un- 
happiness. Look at poor All-alone Smith up there, with 
nothing but work and weariness and bitterness.” 

“I’ve been such a fizzle, Bendy. Ellie tells me that your 
cows have paid. You've done a good thing getting the old 
ranch back on its pegs again.”’ 

Again that cold hand clutched Bendy’s heart. Had she 
put the ranch back on its pegs? Not if All-alone Smith 
took her cows. But she couldn’t worry Ben with that now. 
“Yes, I’ve made the cows pay these last six weeks. I've proved 
what we can do. But we haven't been happy. Oh, Ben, we 
Haydens need more than plugging along, more even than 
money, to make us happy. We need a few dreams. We need 
you, Ben.” 

“Not me,” he said bitterly. “It was my own fault that I 
got this ripped-up ankle. I wanted to get the wild turkey 
toms to fit into this fool scheme I had of raising turkeys. Old 
Doty and I worked it out on paper, and sitting around a 
stove. . . . I talked to folks about capturing the toms, and 
they told me how patiently you had to go about it—but you 
know old heedless Ben! I went rushing at it— 


oh, well, I won't tell you about the wild chase Illustrations by cleaned, and the ground in the runs spaded 


I had. I came back with two toms—one got 
away and one has since died—and an ankle 





JOSEPH STAHLEY trouble? And these little turks have to have 


that’s kept me awake more hours than I knew were in the 
nights. But I’ve done a lot of thinking, Twin. Laura was 
right when she called me the family wastrel. I can dream 
dreams, but they’re always up in thin air and it isn’t in me to 
bring them down and set them on their feet.” 

“You should have come home, Ben.” 

“Yes, I should have come home, and have made that 
much more work and worry for you folks when you had 
more than you could do already! You remember’’"—he gave 
her a twisted grin—"'I went off pretty high and mighty. 
Then when I got Ellic’s letter about this ranch up north 
where they’ve crossed wild toms and domestic hens, my en- 
thusiasm buzzed again. So I went'up to look things over. 
And say, I hardly recognized my gay young dream when | 
looked around there.” 

“Didn't it work out?’ Bendy asked sympathetically. 

“Yes, in a slow, conservative sort of way. Nothing magic 
or spectacular about it. The cross-breed is hardier, more keen 
in sensing danger and escaping coyotes. But God knows it’s 
no eagle. And the turks don’t raise themselves. These people 
figure on a percentage of loss. Didn’t it yank me back to 

earth to realize how all the coops had to be 





fresh every so often or the turkeys get bowel 
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eggs boiled hard and squeezed up 
fine for them. And getting their 
feet wet is positively tragic. Why, 
there’s more to raising a baby 
turkey, bless you, than there was to raising Skipper Ann.” 

Bendy shoved Goosie away when she would have pressed 
close to Ben. Her eyes were shining. “But, Ben, can’t you 
see? Your turkey dream is good. And you can get it down to 
earth. We'll all help you. We'll do the dirtiest, smelliest 
jobs—” She laughed a sudden shaky laugh, remembering 
Ben's aversion to the silver foxes because, as he said, they 
didn’t smell like mignonette. “Listen, Ben, happiness is 
kind of a split-the-difference between dreams and plodding. 
Hard work is nice—there’s a rhythm, a nice tiredness about 
it—only it’s better to have a guiding light or dream with it, 
even if in the end you fall short of it. It’s there to light your 
way, to think about when you wake up in the night.” 

Ben caught her hand when she passed him the plate of 
dough laddies. “I'll take it all back—I’ll never call you the 
fightingest twin again. You're the wisest one, and the steadi- 
est one—and the preachingest one. And I'm wild about you.” 


- was Christmas day. A leisurely, kind snow was falling. 
Bendy was puttering about in the dim, warm cow barn. 
She was shaky with uneasiness, frantic with fear, but 


SKIPPER ANN, BUNDLED UP IN THE BIG 
BED CLOSE TO THE FIRE, REACHED OUT 
EAGER HANDS FOR THE SHINY, RED HALTER 


she mustn't let her uneasiness and 
fear spoil the happiness which 
had so magically returned to the 
Rocking Chair. 

Yesterday she had taken her cream to Slow Water. And 
as she was passing the bank, Ab Drummy had tapped on the 
glass window. Ab had been more fidgety than usual. He 
said, “Bendy, did you know All-alone Smith’s brother came 
out? He’s here now. She’s going back to California with 
him. He’s a lawyer, hard as nails and slick as soap. He 
handled all her dealings with the bank—on account of her 
cyes—and let me tell you, he isn’t above putting his foot 
on your neck and grinding it down. How about that ninety- 
day note of yours she’s holding? I’ve been thinking about it 
and how you gave your whole herd as security. Can you pay 
off the note?” 

Bendy had felt her heart thudding through a thick wall of 
faintness that was fear. Her voice sounded a long way off. 
“I can't pay it in full. If I had saved right from the start, 
I could have.” 

Ab Drummy added nervously, “It'd be different, Bendy, 
if I was able—or if the bank could help you out.” 

“I know,” Bendy had muttered. She had driven home, 
holding the reins between shaky fingers. Passing Jim 
Thorne’s ranch, she had known (Continued on page 31) 





~Oh, to 
Now that ai 


OFF FOR CAMP AND LOOKING MIGHTY HAPPY ABOUT IT, 


TO MARKET, TO MARKET, TO BUY A FAT TOO. THAT WELL-AIMED CAMERA levine PRESERVE MANY 
PIG! GIRL SCOUTS LINE UP TO BE HAPPY EPISODES FOR THE FUN OF WINTER MEMORIES 
WAITED ON AT THE CAMP TRADING POST 
CONSTRUCTED FROM AN OLD PIANO BOX 


UNIFORMS MUST BE KEPT CLEAN 
AND TIDY AT CAMP AS WELL AS 
AT HOME. THERE WON'T BE ANY 
WRINKLES IN THESE, JUDGING 
BY THE EARNEST PRESSIONS 
ON THE FACES OF THE IRONERS 


AN OUTDOOR ICE BOX AT CAMP ROB- 
BINSWOLD, WHERE GIRL SCOUTS OF 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON HAVE THEIR 
LARDER. HUGE CANS, WAIST-DEEP 
IN ICY WATER, KEEP MILK FRESH 





WASH DAY AT CAMP WITH A WHOLE LOT OF WATER FOR 


INSING! EEM A BIT PRIMITIVE AFTER THE _ _ 
seams enh ar Benen BUT THESE FOUR FIND IT FUN 6 eS Se eee Canons 
. . AT GREEN LAKE, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
PLUNGE INTO CRYSTAL-CLEAR WATERS, 

THEN SUN THEMSELVES ON THE FLOAT 


AIN'T YOU 'SHAMED, YOU SLEEPY 
HEAD? NO BIRDIE WITH A YELLOW 
BILL TO WAKEN THIS SLUMBERER! 
HER CAMP MATE WILL GIVE HER A 
GOOD, VIGOROUS NUDGE INSTEAD 
WHICH WILL SERVE JUST AS WELL 


UNDER THE LIVE OAK TREE. WHAT 
A LOVELY PLACE FOR A CAMP DINING 
ROOM! GIRL SCOUTS IN SANTA BAR- 
BARA, CALIFORNIA HAVE MANY MERRY 
MEALS IN THIS SUN-DAPPLED GLADE 












A Canoe Trip 


PRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS: This is the story of a 

delightful vacation that seemed too short. We all were sorry 
when it was over, for a canoe trip like this happens but once in a 
lifetime. 

On Saturday, June twenty-third, it rained; my heart sank when 
I awoke because that was the very day that we, of Troop Five of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, were to begin our long anticipated voyage 
by canoe down the Connecticut River from Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire to our home town. However, that old saying, ‘Rain before seven, 
clear before eleven,” held true; and at eleven o'clock all fourteen 
Girl Scouts, dressed in dark-green sailor suits, with white jack-tar 
hats and sneakers and the orange ties of the Springfield Girl Scout 
Camp, were ready to set out (under the big grin of Mr. Sun) for 
Hanover, the starting point of this eventful trip. 

Transportation from Springfield to Hanover by automobile had 
been arranged by several of the Scouts’ parents and by six o'clock 
that evening all fourteen of us had reached the attractive and historic 
tavern, “Happy Hill,” just outside of Hanover. Here we spent the 
night. If you have ever been on a hike, or gone to camp, you know 
that the early Scout usually catches the softest mattress and the big- 
gest cot—and so it was at “Happy Hill.”” There was the usual scram- 
ble for beds which causes so much amusement. We were settled 
by seven and since we had brought our own picnic supper, we went 
out under the trees and ‘ate it in the cool of the early evening. 

We were very pleased when ten Hanover 
Girl Scouts came and took part in the camp- 
fire with us. We played familiar games and 
then they told us the story of John Ledyard, 
the first white man to make the journey down 
the Connecticut River. Later in the evening 
Miss Edith Sinnett, New England Girl Scout 
camp adviser, Mrs. Towne, Mrs. Kier, and 
our own captain, Mrs. Charles Newell, came 
and joined us. Mrs. Towne taught us some new 
songs. That first night was indeed a most en- 
joyable one, and we reluctantly sang taps, 
regretting that bedtime had come so soon. 

As a glorious Sunday dawned, fourteen 
hungry Girl Scouts enjoyed a typical New England breakfast. Though 
eager to be on our way, we reluctantly left “Happy Hill Tavern” 
and continued our journey to the foot of a boisterous waterfall. 
There, awaiting the paddlers, were six canoes of the Ledyard 
Canoe Club (named no doubt for the John Ledyard previously 
mentioned) and the two Dartmouth college boys who went with 
us as guides. 

Enthusiastic Girl Scouts can imagine our excitement when, after 
a few minutes’ paddling, we met some tricky rapids. Every canoe 
fared well, but we all shipped so much water that after our thrilling 
encounter the canoes had to be dumped out. A few minutes later 
we had to make a hand-carry across some bad rocks. But with a 
little water and much commotion we soon were on our way and, after 
luncheon on shore and a noonday swim, we reached Ascutney, 
Vermont—about twenty-five miles south of Hanover—by seven 
o'clock in the evening. To our great delight, Miss Sinnett, Mrs. 
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JOLLY CANOEING 


NO “HAY-HARVEST BREEZE” FOR THESE GIRL SCOUTS OF 
THE SPRINGFIELD TROOP. IT TOOK GOOD HARD PADDLING 
TO NAVIGATE THE CONNECTICUT RIVER FROM HANOVER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ALL THE WAY BACK HOME TO SPRINGFIELD. 
BELOW: THE CANOE FLEET TIES UP FOR A BRIEF LUNCH 


Towne, and Captain Newell were already there and had started 
supper for us. We were all so tired and hot that when Miss Sinnett 
gave us ice cream, we thought it the most delicious dessert we had 
ever tasted. Some Girl Scouts from Windsor, Vermont, came to our 
campfire. We listened to some poems of the river and then sang 
campfire songs. Scout sisters, you do not realize the greatness of 
friendship in Girl Scouting until you are in a strange place and 
meet other Girl Scouts! 

Have you ever slept soundly out under the sky for an hour and 
suddenly been awakened by a thunderbolt? That is exactly what 
happened Sunday night. We had just gone to sleep when the rain 
came. And how it came! In brief—it poured! We gathered up out 
blankets and rushed to the big tent, there spending a nearly sleep- 
less night. Instead of counting sheep with our eyes closed, we tried 
to induce sleep by counting automobiles as they ran over a nearby 
bridge, but this formula was not entirely successful. 

Monday was a day of God's own making. It literally sparkled. 
We had an easy day because there was a fine down-river wind. By 
taking extra paddles and loose things—from sweaters to towels 
which had been left out of the pack so that after a mid-day swim 
we would be able to get dry quickly—we made 
sails and when we came in view of Bellows 
Falls, we had turned our canoes into clipper 
ships. Since none of us are used to leaping 
over falls (or rapids, for that matter) it had 
been arranged for us to go around the falls; 
so, with a truck carrying our canoes and packs, 
we hiked through the city to the river at the 
other side of the falls. There, high on a hill 
above the river, in a nice cow pasture, we 
found some Bellows Falls Girl Scouts, already 
helping to make camp for us. They stayed for 
campfire and we had a lovely one. Two of the 
girls played harmonica and jew’'s harp in a 
duet, and all shared in the entertainment. In the midst of this camp- 
fire several boys quietly joined the circle, sang taps with us, and then 
left. A near-full moon in a clear, pale sky made so beautiful a night 
that again we found it difficult to relax in sleep. 


N Tuesday morning, at the time farmers begin. work, we were 
awakened by some curious cows who made matters rather funny 
by frightening the girls clear out of their beds! 

Leaving Bellows Falls and the cows in the pasture, we paddled 
along, stopping as usual for lunch in a green shady nook. All those 
who were warm, but still ambitious, changed into swimming suits 
and jumped into the river, not realizing that river currents carry 
swimmers, as well as canoes, down stream. Soon they found them- 
selves far removed from the canoes. Thereafter more attention was 
given to the strength of the current, and we soon learned to walk up- 
shore to dive in, and then just drift down again to our picnic site. 
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EATHER ... 


... and Girl Scouts take to paddles 
like so many eager ducks to water 


* 
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CAN YOU THINK OF A HAPPIER WAY TO SPEND A 
SUMMER AFTERNOON THAN TO GLIDE OVER QUIET 
WATERS WITH A FAVORITE FRIEND IN THE BOW? 


NEW HORIZONS BECKON TO THESE GIRLS 


Tuesday night we camped roy- 
ally in an abandoned airport out- 
side of Brattleboro, Vermont. 
Again some of the nearby Girl Scouts visited campfire and we made 
some more jolly Scout acquaintances. 

Fun came Wednesday morning when we were leaving Brattleboro 
and had come back to get our packs after launching the canoes, 
for we found the whole field in the possession of cows. One cow 
was drinking the water heated for washing the dish-towels. An- 
other was making a generous meal of soap-flakes and still a third 
was breakfasting on the carrots and potatoes intended for our 
supper. Having, as we thought, sent the cows about their proper 
business, we started on down the river while Captain Newell sat 
down to tie a few stray bundles. One bold cow sneaked up behind 
her and nibbled her hair. In escaping from Captain’s just wrath, the 
cow dashed through the open fire from which the grate had just been 
removed, dragging her tail through the flames. She went off in a 
greater hurry than that in which she had arrived, the hair on her 
tail several inches shorter! 


T intervals on Wednesday there were short showers which added 

a new note to our fun and experiences. We went through a 
power plant at Vernon Dam, a place where we made a hand-carry— 
and were our necks tired and stiff next day from carrying canoes! 
Gill was the next place where the fleet spent a night. We chose 

a quiet camp-site in a sweet pine grove, with the result that we had 
a long, sound, refreshing sleep. 
In the morning, the owner of the 
land came down and had a fine 
time seeing how we broke camp. 
Thursday proved rather unexcit- 
ing until we made camp for the 
night in a field of new-mown hay 
at North Hadley. In a few min- 
utes two girls were sneezing and 
wheezing to beat the band, be- 
cause the hay made them have hay 
fever. They went across the river 
with two counselors and, next 
morning, reported a fine night's 
sleep with no hay fever! During 
campfire, we were pleasantly sur- 


'O BE LAUNCHED WITH SMILES! 
THIRTEEN BEAMING GIRL SCOUTS 
TESTIFY WITH RAISED PADDLES 
1HAT CANOFING IS JOLLY SPORT 


WHO ARE EMBARKING ON A THREE-DAY 
CANOE TRIP FAR FROM FAMILIAR SHORES 


prised by the visit of a farmer lad from the town who 
played and sang cowboy songs for us. He also told us 
several Indian legends concerning that locality. 

A head wind, high waves, and strange water all tended to make 
Friday thrilling. In coming over some shallow places, two girls 
got out of a canoe and began walking across the shallows; but 
the stern girl decided to get in again and having done so, she 
began to paddle, leaving the bow girl walking. In her great hurry 
to catch up to the canoe, the bow girl did not notice a steep slope 
in the sandy bottom and fell in up to her neck! To the great amuse- 
ment of the rest of the troop, the dripping wet Scout managed to 
get back into the canoe and everything went on serenely. We spent 
a pleasant night and broke camp Saturday morning, faced with a 
long portage. This was made by truck, and in half an hour we were 
again on our way. 

Our friends, several of whom had tried to find us Friday night 
and failed, due to our secluded camp, and many of the people in 
Springfield, were very much interested in this pioneer Girl Scout 
trip down the Connecticut River. So interested in fact that, as we 
paddled down to the Springfield boat house, many friends were 
waiting “to see the fleet come in.” And as we came up the gang 
plank, with our packs on our backs, the city chimes in the campanile 
tower pealed forth the beautiful Girl Scout song, “The golden sun 
sinks in the West.” It was a happy ending for the most glorious trip 
imaginable. And now we all are eager for new rivers to conquer. 
Troop 5 RUTH HAGLER 














Song of the Highways 
By DorotHy BROWN THOMPSON 


We are molded of madness and dream, we are more than the concrete we seem, 
We are youth that must follow the gleam, we are age that may never be still. 
Not for fear do they ride us, nor gold; not for love, nor their goods to be sold— 
Yet our lure ever new, ever old, still beckons them over the hill. 


From the beaches first conquered for Spain, to the edge of her western domain, 
Gray lines are flung over the plain, a web not too carefully spun; 


And caught in the web is its prey, in willing enslavement and gay, 
With wheels whirling daylight away and tossing it back to the sun. 


We hold them more surely than bars—each season they take to their cars- 

Out under the sun and the stars they ride, for they may not delay; 

And long as the wheels will go round, they will course with the zeal of a hound 
Who has caught at the scent with a bound, and over the hill and away! 


We are seared by a merciless heat, we are bitter with slashings of sleet, 
Yet the voice of our calling is sweet, till they follow us joyous to dare. 
Not prudence may catch them nor doubt, their cares they are putting to rout, 
With a song in the heart and a shout—and the rain and the wind in their hair. 


We are molded of madness and dream, we are more than the concrete we seem, 
We are youth that must follow the gleam, we are age that may never be still. 
Not for fear do they ride us, nor gold; not for love, nor their goods to be sold— 
Yet our lure ever new, ever old, still beckons them over the hill. 
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(Continued from page 25) 
a great urge to stop and tell him. But no, 
she had gotten herself into this mess and 
she must get herself out of it, too. 


ES, so much happiness inside the Rock- 

ing Chair. So much opening the oven 
door and looking in at the goose the home- 
steader had brought. The happiness of 
Christmas. Joe, turning the meat chopper 
out of which came dark spirals that were 
raisins, paler spirals that were citron; and 
Laura scolding, “How can I tell when I 
have a quarter of a pound when you keep 
eating!” 

Ellie Drummy had sent out a package 
with Bendy yesterday. Such a Christmasy 
package! A combing jacket for Laura; a 
sheer and frail wisp of a dress for Bendy— 
Mary Martha thought it was a nightgown 
because it had only one frilly ruffle where 
she thought a sleeve should be; a pipe for 
Murdock, because a pipe could never last 
more than a year under the grueling champ- 
ing he gave it; a knitted hug-me-tight for 
Mary Martha; a music box for Joe. 

Skipper Ann’s package from Ellie was 
unwrapped by Laura. She held it up with 
consternation, and all beholders looked at 
it in consternation. It was a small, red halter. 
Ellie’s note said, “I promised this to Skip- 
per Ann when we first talked about getting 
Chieftain and I've never seen her that she 
didn’t remind me of it.” 


} 


| 





Skipper Ann, lying in the big bed close | 


to the fire, reached out eager hands for the 
longed-for halter. The return of Ben to the 
Rocking Chair had restored all her glow- 


ing optimism. Hadn't she known all along | 


that Ben would come? And Ben had. And 
so she was sure that Chieftain would ma- 
terialize, too. 

All that happiness under the Rocking 
Chair roof, and Bendy puttering miserably 
about among her cows. Here was Beulah 
who had to have a healing balm rubbed on 
her udder. And because Bendy lingered to 
stroke her soft, dark ears, another brushed 
jealously against her. To Bendy every cow 
had a different personality. There was the 
greedy Pink that once nearly killed herself 
by eating the cheap hay put in for bedding; 
there was the nervous Chloé with her deep- 
seated aversion to the skulking Ruble. . . . 
They were Bendy’s cows and even the 
thought of losing them was an agony of 
heart. So she worked on, 
hinges on feed boxes, repairing a broken 
halter for Chloé. 

She looked up as the door opened. A 
strange voice said, ‘I thought I'd find you 
here.” Not altogether a strange voice, 
either—it was All-alone Smith's. 

For an unbelieving ten seconds Bendy 
stared, then she said the thing that lay 
nagging under her ribs. “I can’t pay all the 
note. I can pay the interest and more than 
half.” 

She saw then that the woman was breath- 
ing hard. She asked superfluously, “Did you 
walk down?” For, of course, 
Smith had walked. All the countryside 
laughed at her because she walked to save 
horses and horse feed. 

“Sit down there,” Bendy invited, and the 
woman dropped awkwardly onto a box of 
oil meal. 

She said, bluntly, “What are those things 
on the wall?” (Continued on page 33) 


checking the | 


All-alone | 
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A 
Combination 


Hard to Beat... 


A Girl Scout Camera and 
A Girl Scout Memory Book 


= PICTURE-TAKING is such fun, and with 
a real folding camera at $1.00 every one can 
now afford to enjoy this popular hobby. The 
clear, sharp pictures are 1%” x 114”, and 
may be snapshots or time exposures. Especial- 
ly good ones can be enlarged just like other 
photographs. The snappy-looking camera is 
but 2” wide by 3%” long and folds to but 
*4” in thickness—small enough to fit into the 
purse or pocket. A snap of the button and 
it’s ready for use—a little pressure and it’s 
folded again. The case is gray, with a front 
plate stamped with the trefoil in green. 

11-806 Camera $1.00 
11-803 Roll of No. 00 films -10 


A good picture is worthy of a good mount- 
ing. The Memory Book includes 25 sheets 
of black mounting paper, as well as 26 sheets 
of white linen-finish paper, attractively illus- 
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trated with Girl Scout activity drawings. These 
sheets may be used for diary entries, descrip- 
tions of hikes and rallies, or for pasting in 
programs, invitations and clippings. The stiff 
loose-leaf cover is of deep green leatherette 
with the title and trefoil in gold. 


11-612 $1.00 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National Equipment Service 
570 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Do you pen a few lines? 


Scribble notes? .... 
Or Write Honest-to-goodness Letters? 


CORRESPONDENCE CARDS. _ Sixteen 
cards (8 of each design) and envelopes, light 
green in color. Cellophane wrapped. 

11-602 Package $.25 


GIRL SCOUT STATIONERY. Twelve 
double sheets of each design and 24 envelopes, 
light green in color. 11-601 Gift box $.50 


PERSONAL STATIONERY. Twenty-four 
double sheets of white Club parchment, 
deckle edged, with trefoil engraved in gold, 
24 envelopes. White kid finished gift box. 
11-603 $.75 


PEN AND PENCIL SET. Mottled green 
finish, gold-filled bands and tips, metal 
trefoil on clips. Pencil has eraser and extra 
lead in the barrel and pen point is of 10-K 
gold. 

11-761 Set, boxed 
11-762 Pen, only 
11-763 Pencil, only 
ADDRESS BOOK. Green leatherette 


cover, trefoil in gold. Forty-two pages ruled 


$2.00 
1.25 
1.00 


address and telephone number. 


$.20 


for name, 
11-615 

GIRL SCOUT PENCIL. Mottled green fin- 
ish, trefoil stamped in gold, gold-plated tip 
and band. Eraser and extra lead in barrel. 


11-754 $.35 
SAUTOIR. Black grosgrain ribbon, gilt 
swivel and trefoil slide. 11-756 $.25 


Post Cards (not illustrated) printed in color 


Girl Scout Promise 11-951 Set of 3 $.10 
Girl Scout Laws 11-952 Set of 3 .10 
International 11-953 Each 05 
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T MAY surprise you to know—but it's 

true, nevertheless—that every one of you 
has a personal relation to the sun. When 
suntan became important several years ago, 
people talked about it as a fashion. And 
every year since, they have gotten into a 
huddle and asked each other, “Is it smart 
to be suntanned?”’ 

With all due respect to fashion, however, 
I think there are two more important ques- 
tions for each one of us to decide. First, 
“Can my skin stand tanning?’’ And second, 
“Do I look well tanned?” 

From personal experience, every one of 
you must know by this time whether your 
skin takes comfortably to sun exposure. 
And by this I don’t mean brutal and care- 
less burning; I mean intelligent, planned 
suntanning. A fair test is to put yourself on 
a time-exposure budget, allowing only five 
minutes sunning to your body the first day 
and gradually increasing the time by five 
minutes each day till you have your skin 
well broken in. Avoid the midday sun, if 
you can, 

The popular and comfortable practice is 
to use oil on the body to protect it from 
burning and to encourage an even tan. You 
may use any one of several oils. In Hawaii 
they use cocoanut oil, I believe. Olive oil is 
good. Mineral oil is perhaps the cheapest 
and easiest. 

Now, even with these precautions, not 
all of you can be sure of good results. 
Sensitivity varies enormously, and some skins 
(often the blondes) persist in getting noth- 
ing but discomfort from sunning. They burn 
obligingly, but refuse to tan. If yours is 
such a one, I don’t see anything for it but 
for you to decide sensibly that you just 
won't go in for suntan, and will make the 
best of what, after all, may turn out not to be 
such a bad bargain. 

Personally, I am not sold on too much 
sun for the skin. If yours is inclined to be 
dry and sensitive and fine, it may suffer not 
only painfully, but maybe permanently, from 
careless over-exposure. Those who know a 
great deal about the subject will tell you 
that skins are often coarsened and 
aged in this way. They even go 
so far as to say that there may be 
more serious consequences, in 
later life, if people treat their skins 
so brutally. 

But it isn’t always a question 
of how your skin fee/s. Looks are 


CYour PLACE in the SUN 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 


pretty important, too. And I want to say 
right here that the becomingness of suntan 
is not a sure thing. Some skins do not take 
a nice, even, golden tan, no matter how 
careful one is. They redden, blotch, peel, 
and fade. Or they just get a dirty-looking 
tan, and stay that way. Some skins, particu- 
larly those belonging to redheads, seem to 
prefer to freckle—and there is no sure cure 
or prevention for freckles. And others, no 
matter how beautifully they tan, are some- 
what disappointing when you see the effect 
with the hair, eyes, and general type. The 
delicate, fragile-looking face loses something 
when the skin darkens. And sometimes a 
large, heavy-featured face becomes coarser- 
looking. 

If you do not want to tan, of course you 
must protect your skin. Use a cream or 
creamy lotion, and top it with a powder 
that is tinted a nice, warm, sunny shade. 
Or use one of the special tinted sun-proof 
creams. Wear a wide hat when yeu can. 
Don't sit on the sunny beach in a backless 
bathing suit, or play tennis too long and 
sunnily in brief shorts and skirt. 

And now for a few first aids. If by chance 
or bad planning you get a sunburn, apply 
oil immediately and do not use water till 
the irritation has gone down. Mineral oil, 
olive oil, or a plain cold cream will do. If 
your burn doesn’t react to it, see a doctor- 
for a sunburn is like any other bad burn- 
apt to be dangerous. 

For skins which are only mildly irritated 
by the sun or wind, one of the milky skin 
lotions which you buy in a bottle is pleasant 
to use. Calmine powder lotion (from your 
druggist) is also soothing. 

If you do go in for tanning, be sure that 
your face-powder shade keeps pace with you. 
Nothing looks worse than a light pinky or 
creamy powder on a face that has browned 












To tan or not to tan — that 15 the question 
for all wise girls to consider well before 
the summer gets a head start on them 
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and ripened in the sun. And here's a very 
good tip for you! In general you will find 


that a deep shade which is rosy with a brown- | 


ish cast is much more becoming than one 
which has yellow in it. The yellowish tone 
may look all right when you have just put 
the powder on, but it doesn’t wear well on 
the face. 

If you are now living to regret a tan 
which was not quite successful, or an early 
effort which is perhaps fading out on you, 
you may need some sort of disguise make- 
up. Pale chiffon party frocks have a way of 
stopping just short of the tan line and mak- 
ing things difficult, but there are tinted 
creams and powder lotions which may be 
used to make your face, arms, neck and 
shoulders look almost as pale as a lily! 


HeEEDLEss HAYDENS 


(Continued from page 31) 

“Charts,’” Bendy answered. “I put down 
how much milk each cow gives at each 
milking.” 

“You've worked hard with your cows.” 

“Yes,” Bendy said, and suddenly she for- 
got she was talking to an enemy. It was 
as though she were talking to an interested 
neighbor. “I'm going to work harder. I've 
made mistakes, but I’ve learned a_ lot. 
There's a future in a herd like this. I like 
to work. It’s hard, but there’s a satisfaction 
in it.” 


ORK,” the other grunted. “I’ve worked 
till I ached—and always a weight in my 
chest. I've used work for a drug so I'd be 
tired enough not to feel it.”” Her eyes looked 
out of the square of window with the big 
flakes of snow sifting past. The contented 
sighing of the cows filled the air. “I'm go- 
ing away. My eyes have gone back on me. 
I guess you'll get along all right now.” 
Bendy stared at her. What a strange thing 
for All-alone Smith to say! 
“Do you remember when your father 
died?” All-alone asked suddenly. 


“Yes, though it’s blurred in spots. I was | 


just ten. He died a month after Mother did. 
I remember that the carpenter in Slow 
Water made a new cradle for Skipper Ann, 
the same time he made a coffin for Mother.” 

Innumerable bits of memories prodded 
Bendy. Neighbor women in the kitchen. 
Laura not letting anyone unlace her shoes 
because her father had always untied the 
knots. That cold, slow drive to Slow Water 
for her mother’s funeral. They had gone 
to Drummy’s afterward to warm up, and 
she, Bendy, had fainted going into the 
sudden warmth. And through it all her 
father’s face like stone. She remembered 
the doctor stopping him when they were 
driving out of town, warning him to take 
care of himself. And her father answering 
with grim hate, because he had fought 
through snow and storm to get to Slow 
Water and the doctor had refused to come 
out and endanger his own health—even as 
he had with Skipper Ann. 

“IT remember,” Bendy mused, “that Father 
had an awful cold and cough. Sometimes 


LOOK FOR THE “DATE-LINE E> 


Batteries tend to “go stale,” if left over-long on dealers’ 
shelves. Uniform, dependable, long-lived service only 
comes from FRESH batteries. The “Date-Line” on all 
Eveready Batteries guarantees FRESHNESS and UNIFORM- 
ITY... National Carbon Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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AT TIMES LIKE THIS 
.. YOURE GLAD THEYRE 


FRESH 


SAID 
MRS. MARTIN JOHNSON 

“Martin was waiting in 
the dark for meto bring 
our Eveready Flash- 
light. I shotits beam past 
him...and there, barely 
ten feet off, was a huge 
elephant!” 


OSA JOHNSON 
(Excerpt from an actual letter) 
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One-third lighter 


One-third lower cost 


~ 4 OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED 


7OU will appreciate this official featherweight knife on your hikes and in camp. Made from 
the best materials obtainable by experienced knife makers. This knife is easy to handle and 
easy to work with. 

The Girl Scout Featherweight Knife i§ equal in strength and durability but is one-third lighter 
than any other knife of equal construction. 

Don’t delay—get yours now, from your own supplier or Girl Scout National Equipment Service 
(catalog # M311). Costs only $1.00. 


UTICA CUTLERY COMPANY 


Utica, New York 


| 


FEATHERWEIGHT KNIFE | 





Lord and Lady Baden-Powell will visit Camp 


Edith Macy and Camp Andree on Saturday, July 13th 


when Ben would rock Skipper Ann to | 


sleep, Father would cough and waken her | 


and she'd cry, and then Father'd go out- 
doors.” 

An instant’s picture of her father’s des- 
perate face smote her, as he stared at the 
crying child. 

All-alone Smith (Continued on page 34) 











All leaders and members of the national staff are invited to hear Lady 
Baden-Powell at two o'clock on Saturday, July thirteenth, at Camp 
Edith Macy. At four o'clock, the same afternoon, Lord and Lady Baden- 
Powell will address Girl Scouts, leaders, and council members at Camp 
Edith Macy. All Girl Scouts in the region are invited to attend and are 
requested to be at Camp Andree at two o'clock in uniform. 
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FOR THEIR 
RAZOR-SHARP EDGES 


e Remington sheath knives make 
professional outdoor people sit up 
and take notice. They’re always 
ready for service—hard, severe serv- 
ice that would ruin ordinary sheath 
knives, but has no effect on Reming- 
ton sturdy Official Girl Scout model. 

These knives can take almost any- 
thing, because their blades are made 
of special high carbon steel; they 
hold a razor-sharp edge; and the 
handles and sheaths are rugged 
and sturdy. 

See them at your nearest dealer’s, 
or write for information. Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Cutlery Div., Dept. 
C6, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Remington, 
PND 

















LINOLEUM CUTTING 


and PRINTING SET 
$1.25 Complete with booklet of 
detailed instructions 


Set consists of one handle, 6 sharply ground 
English-steel cutting tools, patented blade 
extractor, composition ink roller, felt 
printer, linoleum block 3” x 4” cemented 
on wood base and a tube of black “Dullset”’ 
lino block ink. At all Artists’ Material 
Dealers or order direct from Supply De- 
partment, Girl Scouts Inc., 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors and Artists’ Materials 
460 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE HEEDLESS HAYDENS 


(Continued from page 33) 
flat, harsh voice, “He came 
to my house, late one night. He'd been 


| tramping about the plains. He said the 


pain in his chest was like a knife. It was 
the next day he came down with pneumonia. 
I guess he knew he hadn't much chance. And 
I guess he was glad—he was that tortured 


| with grief.” 


"He loved Mother so,” Bendy breathed. 

Ellie’s words came to her. “‘All-alone 
Smith lived there, neighbor to your Rock- 
ing Chair . . . and she just took it for grant- 
ed that she'd be the next Mrs. Hayden. And 
then your mother came out from the city 
to see a rodeo and it was love at first sight.’ 

“And this night,” All-alone Smith went 
on, picking up the dim thread of the past— 
yet perhaps in her life that thread was 
brighter than any other—"he asked me to 
help you children and your grandmothet 
after he was gone. He said that the Hayden 
hands weren’t the kind to hold tight to 
things.” Again she turned to stare out of 
the snowy square of window. Her breath 
came fast, as though the wind of memory 
was blowing strong upon her. 

Bendy said gently, “And you promised.” 
She could even imagine the squareness and 
grimness of the woman as she had said, 
“All right, I will.” 

“I promised, yes. And he said if it was 


| his time to go, he'd go easier in his mind." 


She turned dim, unhappy eyes to Bendy. 
“For all the good my promising did!” 


But you tried to keep it,” Bendy said. She 
could understand now. All-alone Smith 
coming down and telling Mary Martha it 
was time to cut the hay; telling Murdock 
he was a lazy, good-for-nothing cowpunch- 
er; All-alone Smith berating them for their 
carelessness in leaving gates open, in not 
mending their sagging fences; All-alone 


| Smith making bitter objections to Ben's 


selling land to put the money in silver 
foxes .. . in a pecan grove. Until a bitter 
resentment lay between them. 

“But we didn’t know you were doing it 
to help us. We thought you didn’t like us.” 

All-alone Smith spoke slowly. “I know. 
I know. There were times when I hated you 
for your very happiness—for your scorn 
of me. Sometimes I made myself forget that 
I'd promised him that. And then—’’ it 
seemed strange to see tears in the hard eyes 


| which squinted now in weakness—'‘and 
| then I'd remember that it was me he came 


to when he was desperate.” 

“I'm sorry that we've been so hateful. 
We've been more hateful because we've been 
afraid of you, and afraid you'd get hold of 
the Rocking Chair.” 

All-alone Smith seemed not to hear. “I'm 
tired. And my eyes ache. The doctor says 
I have to get to a milder climate for a 
year—maybe more. My brother came out to 
get my affairs in shape.” 

“Ab Drummy told me,” said Bendy. Oh 


| now, now, All-alone Smith would tell her 


what she was going to do about the note 
she held with the cows as security! 

“I've watched you hauling cream to Slow 
Water in all kinds of weather. I guess you're 
taking hold. And I can go without worry- 
ing about the Rocking Chair sliding out 
from under you.” 


“So much has already gone,” Bendy ad- 
mitted. 

“No, it’s still there. I saw to it that no 
one else got your hay land—or that creek 
land. Felix and I used to talk about put- 
ting a dam and reservoir there where the 
Snake Gulch empties into it... . I'll give 
you the deeds. Some day you can pay me 
what I paid for them. But listen here,” she 
added with some of her old dominance- 
bossiness, Mary Martha and Murdock called 
it, but Bendy would never misread it again— 
“you take care of that hay land, d’you hear? 
There's none better. It’s sweet hay, for all 
it's so short. You see that that lazy Mur- 
dock cuts it close.” 

Bendy moved nearer, touched the arm in 
a man’s shabby coat. “You shouldn't do 
that—you shouldn’t. It was our fault that 
we lost it. You've worked harder than we 
have. It’s your land now.” 

“It's Rocking Chair land,” All-alone 
Smith said stubbornly, her mouth set hard. 











The May cover, designed by Gertrude 
A. Kay, drew out two hundred and 
seventy-one responses—or perhaps we 
should say several times that number, 
since so many girls submitted more than 
one title. The winning title is ‘May 
Daze.’” This was sent by three girls so 
the prize, a book, is awarded to Dora 
Messenger of Somerset, Pennsylvania 
whose entry was reccived first. 


Other good titles were: “Life Begins 
at Sixteen”; “A Mid-Spring’s Day 
Dream”; “The Good Companions”; 
“Two Spring Beauties” ; ‘Buds Among 
the Blossoms’’; “Two Peaches Among 
a Million Blossoms’’; ‘A Shady Nook, 
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“TH pay you all I can on the note, All- 


alone. It'll be better than half. In another 
sixty days, I'll pay in full.” 

“That's all right. Pay me the money. But 
you be careful about borrowing money 
again. It’s easy enough to run into debt, but 
it's a slow, limping drag to get out.” She 
turned to go. 

“Are you coming back, All-alone Smith? 
We'll miss your light on the hill.” 

“Oh, I suppose I'll be back. There's some- 
thing about these cussed plains that gets 
into your blood—even after they squeeze 
the heart out of you.’’ 

Again Bendy (Continued on page 43) 
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TROUBLED WATERS 


(Continued from page 11) 

Kit said, gripping Constance’s dressing- 
case once more. “Mother'll be wondering 
what's got us; the boat whistled ages ago. 
Give our love to Cap'n Abel—and thank 
you for saving our lives. I guess we'd have 
perished of hunger before we got up the 
hill.” 

This was evidently a standing joke. The 
old lady chuckled over it as if it were 
brand new, and called: 

“You know you needn’t never to go 
hungry, passin’ Aunt Minnie’s! Well, good- 
bye all—good-bye, Miss Constance! Real 
pleased you've come amongst us!” 

“Is she really a relative ?’’ Constance asked, 
as the three walked upward again. 

“Mercy, no!” Kit laughed. “But she’s an 
old darling. It’s sort of Piper’s Island tradi- 
tion that you call all the old ladies ‘Aunt’ 
and all the old men ‘Cap'n.’ That is, if 
you've been here as long as we have.” 

‘I've never seen a place the least like 








EST NEWS 


“Under the Green- 
wood Tree’’; ‘““Blossom-time” ; ‘Dream 
Days,’ and “Two and a Terrier.” Eigh- 
teen girls submitted “Spring Fever,” 
and thirty-nine girls suggested ‘In the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” 


an Open Book’”’ ; 


If you think of a good title for this 
month's cover, send it to the Cover 
Contest Editor, in care of THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. You do not have to be 
a subscriber to enter the contest. Please 
print the title, and include only your 
name, address, age, and the date, on the 
same sheet. All entries must be mailed 
not later than July fifteenth. 











this,” Constance said slowly. ‘Not the least. 
It's—friendly, in a way, isn't it?” 

A tall, well-built, middle-aged man in a 
blue suit and rubber boots was swinging 
down hill and passing them now. He lifted 
his cap from a thinning thatch of dust-colored 
hair and looked at them with keen gray eyes. 

Mornin’, ladies,” he greeted them. 
‘Want me to carry the duffle up for ye?” 

“No, thanks, Cap’n Sol,” Kit grinned. 

Nearly there. This is my cousin—Constance 
Blake.” 

“Pleased, I'm sure,”’ the tall man said, a 
smile cracking his tough-skinned red face. 
“Pleasure to the Island.” 


“That's Cap’n Sol Browning,” Kit ex- 
plained when he had passed. ‘He's the rich- 
est man in Todd’s Hole.” 

“He doesn’t look exactly like a million- 
aire,” Constance said. ““What does he do?” 

“He's a fisherman. Everybody is, on 
Piper's Island. But he’s a very well-to-do 
fisherman. He keeps a car on the mainland, 
and has a bigger boat than most people. He's 
a sort of quiet, substantial person—the kind 
that gets ahead.” 

Just then the trio topped the long ascent 
and came in sight of the gray, gambrel- 
roofed, wide-verandahed house where the 
Hamiltons had spent eighteen happy sum- 
mers—ever since the very first one, when 
Mother was a bride and Kit wasn't even 
dreamed of. Mrs. Hamilton hurried across 
the broad porch now to meet her children 
and to welcome her niece. 

“Well,” she cried, “I thought the J. C. 
Todd must have fallen apart at last and 
gone to the bottom, but I see you're here. 
Ah, powdered sugar! I suspect a pause at 
Aunt Minnie’s.” 

“Um,” Libby agreed. 

“Constance, my dear, let me look at you. 
I haven't seen you since you were tiny. I 
hope you had a good trip. Did your mother 
and father get off safely? I hope you're go- 
ing to be happy here in this funny old 
place. Evidently the children have been mak- 
ing you acquainted with some of its char- 
acters already.” 

“I'm so glad to be here, Aunt Kate,” 
Constance said, with a dutiful kiss. “It's 
going to be so interesting—and different.” 

“Don’t let the children set too wild and 
salty a pace at first,” Mrs. Hamilton ad- 
vised, laughing. “Kit—take Constance up. 
Lunch is waiting. And for goodness’ sake, 
get the sugar and shellac or whatever it is— 
off yourself. Aunt Minnie will ruin your 
digestions yet.” 

“By no means,” Kit grinned. “She just 
whets our appetites. Lunch! Ah! Come on, 
Constance, let's hustle.” 


HOUGH the Hamiltons’ house was sim- 

ple, and quiet, and rather bare, Constance 
could find no fault with its appointments. It 
was not “'prehistorically primitive,” at any 
rate. The rooms were low and cool; her own 
bed-chamber was all sea-green curtains and 
moss-green wicker furniture—and the sea it- 
self was outside every open window. Con- 
stance breathed a sigh of relief when she 
found that there was running water—hot as 
well as cold. She had not yet discovered that 
there was no electricity—thinking that the 
candle on her bedside table was merely a 
quaint touch, in keeping with the setting. 

Kit was whistling as she attacked the 
varnish in good earnest. Well, Constance 
was here—here for at least a month—and 
she was a pretty hopeless proposition. Five 
bags and a trunk, all full of different cos- 
tumes for the various occasions she had ex- 
pected. Beach—casino—lounging about on 
the sand in an expensive swim-suit that 
wasn't intended to get wet—dancing by 
Japanese-lantern light to a jazz orchestra— 
that was what she'd expected, was it? Kit 
made a savage jab with the nail-brush and 
stopped whistling. She had a furious de- 
sire to take Constance out in the Bobbsy, 
blister her under (Continued on page 41) 


| 
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tun and fortune 


IN THE 


STERNO 


CANNED HEAT 
Word-Building Contest 


$300 in cash prizes 
First Prize $100 
Second Prize $50 Third Prize $25 
25 additional prizes of $5 each 


And More Good News! 


Every contestant receives FREE a “get acquainted” 
Portable Grill Cooking Set and Recipe Book. Just 
think, whether you win one of the big prizes or not 
—immediately upon receipt of your entry, you are 
mailed this marvelous Set . . . and also an announce- 
ment of another i interesting Sterno contest. 


Conditions of Word-Building Contest 


The cash prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
the largest list of correct words of three letters or 
more formed from the words “Sterno Canned 
Heat.” Proper —_ that is, any words beginning 
with a capital letter, do not count. Use any or all of 
the letters in “Sterno Canned Heat” in any word— 
but do not use any letter a greater number of times 
than it appears in those words. 

Write neatly, on one side of the paper only, and 
number your words. No word will be admitted 
which does not appear in Webster's Unabridged 
Dictionary. No plural forms, or forms of a verb not 
oppesting in the dictionary admitted. Words spelled 

but having different meanings will only 
counted as one word. Lists will not ocewtned. and 
no employees of the Sterno Corporation are eligible. 
‘ a decision of the Sterno Corporation will be 





In case of tie, full prize will be given to tying 
contestants. 

All entries must be postmarked not flows, a 
Sept. 30th, 1935, and to be accompanied b 
actual or facsimile label from a can of Sterno Canon 
Heat. You do not need to buy the can—just copy the 
label at your dealer's if you wish. 

Mail your gantry co Sterno Gorpocation. Dept. A-1, 
9 East 37th St ew York, N 
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TUCK YOUR FEET IN 
INDIAN 
SLIPPERS 









Bass Indian Tans 


IF YOU want to feel the thrill of gen- 
uine moccasins, slip into a pair of Bass 
Indian Tans. Here’s the snug comfort 
that the redskins enjoyed. The same 
quiet tread and light-weight ease. Bass 
Indian Tans are just the thing for camp 
wear. They are practical for all summer 
activity —indoors or outdoors. 

You can buy these Indian slippers in 
good sporting-goods shops and shoe 
stores. Write for the name of your near- 
est Bass dealer. Ask for a free catalog 
showing smart, sturdy footwear for all 
occasions. Just address: 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
97 Main St. Wilton, Me. 








IN STEP WITH THE TIME 


By Latrobe Carroll 


THE LION OF ETHIOPIA 


The little empire of Ethiopia has held no 
great place among nations. Many people in 
other lands have hardly known it existed. 
But when it defied Italy not long ago in 
a boundary-line dispute and appealed to 
the League of Nations, it drew world-wide 
attention. 

Ethiopia—formerly known as Abyssinia— 
is a strange and interesting domain of some 
twelve million souls in East Africa, a land 
walled away from the rest of the world by 
precipitous mountains. It is one of the three 


independent countries in all Africa; the other 
two are Egypt and Liberia. 

Governmentally, it is still feudal: its scat- 
tered provinces are ruled by chieftains. But 
these local leaders are subject to the em- 
peror, Haile Selassie the First. (A sketch of 
him appears in this column.) He calls him- 
self, picturesquely, the “Conquering Lion of 
the Tribe of Judah, King of Kings.” Perhaps 
to show what a lion among lions he is, he 
keeps dozens of the big beasts in the capital 
city, Addis Ababa. 

His subjects, of mixed Semitic and Negro 
descent, are warlike and proud of their in- 
dependence. Most of them are farmers, till- 
ing the fertile soil with primitive plows— 
little more than crooked sticks—pulled by 
bullocks. The average male Ethiopian, so 
travelers say, treasures a rifle and ammuni- 
tion above all else. 

Such is the people toward which Mus- 
solini has been making hostile gestures. 


BEE-LIEVE IT OR NOT! 


Some months ago, agricultural experts 
announced proudly that they’d been able to 
produce an odorless cabbage. And now, 
after six years of crossbreeding and inbreed- 
ing, Mr. Henry Brown of Burleigh, New 
Jersey comes forward with stingless bees! 
He invited some sixty guests to his apiary 
and gave a demonstration in the course of 
which swarms of bees were dumped over the 
bare heads of willing visitors and many 
honey-makers were handled with bare hands. 
Nobody was stung. 

Let's hope the next step will be a bite- 
less mosquito! 





BIG CHESTS BRING BIG THOUGHTS 


“The bigger the chest, the brighter the 
pupil.” That's the gist of recent findings by 
Dr. Samuel A. Weisman, of the University 
of Minnesota Medical School. He and his 
staff took measurements of twenty thousand 
Minnesota school children, from the time 
they were five years old until they grew up. 
Those with the largest chests were found 
to have made the best grades. 

Dr. Weisman explained this by saying 
that the bigger the lungs, the more oxygen 
is available for body and brain processes. 
Small brains—and presumably limited men- 
tal abilities—usually go together with small 
chests, and big brains with big chests. But 
how many are the exceptions to this rule! 

Chests, it seems, may be expanded and 
chest muscles developed by exercises. 

Further findings of Dr. Weisman brought 
out that, with both children and adults, 
greater intelligence tends to go with greater 
height and weight. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST CLAMOR 


For a great many years the world’s big 
cities did nothing about the nuisance of 
unnecessary noise. But in 1925 Dr. E. E. 
Free, a consulting engineer, made a sur- 
vey of New York City with an audiometer, 
a sound-recording instrument which deter- 
mined which were the city’s noisiest spots. 

Dr. Free’s reports started an anti-noise 
campaign. Doctors and psychologists de- 
clared that excessive din tended to cause 
deafness, produced jittery nerves, and cut 
down the efficiency of office-workers. Much- 
needed propaganda against noise spread to 
most American cities and to Europe. It got 
results. For example, London, Rome, Paris, 
and Madrid have forbidden the blowing of 
motor horns at night after certain hours. 


Strangely, New York has done less to 
abate noise than many other cities. It is still 
the world’s most clamorous metropolis. 

Din-haters have even turned their atten- 
tion lately to the milkman and his horse. 
Lots of milk wagons have been equipped 
with balloon tires, and many horses that 
used to clop-clop, now pussyfoot, mouse- 
quiet, on rubber shoes. 
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SKIING WHEN SNOWS HAVE MELTED 


A brand-new sport has been recommended 
to Americans by M. Georges Ducros, world’s 
champion water-skier. It's a thrilling expe- 
rience, says M. Ducros, to stand on specially 
designed skis and be pulled over the water 
by a motor boat to which one is attached 
by a rope that isn’t fastened to the skis, but 
is held in the hand. 

Georges Ducros himself has done as much 


as sixty-eight miles an hour on water-skis, 
but he insists that much slower speeds are 
better. In fact, he insists that speed spoils 
this summer sport which, he believes, should 
be taken out of the competitive field so all 
the stress may be laid on technique—on 
style, grace, and charming dance steps. 

M. Ducros makes us feel that water- 
skiing may have airy charms that the olde: 
sport. aquaplaning, lacks. 


MENDER OF BROKEN LIVES 


The prisons of Soviet Russia, it appears, 
are becoming less educational in their aims 
and sterner in their discipline. By contrast, 
American reformatories are tending to treat 
their inmates less harshly, if the Massachu- 
setts Reformatory for Women can be re- 
garded as a straw in the wind. 

This institution, in the course of the 
last three years, has been transformed from 
a prison into something very like a school. 
The three hundred and fifty-odd women and 
girls in it are now allowed to wear colored 
dresses instead of drab uniforms; they may 
decorate their httle rooms with pictures and 
gay hangings; they are called ‘students’ 
instead of prisoners. 

Moreover, volunteers from women’s col- 
leges, working among them, try to make 
them “socially minded” and guide them 
toward useful occupations. 

A remarkable woman is behind this move- 
ment: Dr. Miriam Van Waters. She has 
been head of the reformatory for three years. 
Keen, hopeful, with a record of achievement 
to her credit, she has long been a pioneer 
in mental hygiene and the mending of 
broken lives. Her idea is not so much to 
punish her charges for what they've done 
in the past as to fit them for the future. 
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A FARMER FINDS A FORTUNE 


Will America own and keep the world’s 
most perfect diamond? Let's hope so. The 
stone, as this is written, is in London, but 
it has been purchased by Mr. Harry Winston, 
a Manhattan dealer who is said to have paid 
seven hundred and thirty thousand dollars 
for it. It is the fourth largest uncut diamond 
ever found. If cut as one gem, its rare blue 
color will make it the most beautiful in 
the world. 

Mr. Winston is planning to bring it to 
New York for cutting in the Winston work- 
shop. Uncut stones, it seems, come in 
duty-free. 

A driving rain storm was responsible for 
the finding of the “Jonker” diamond, as it 
is called. Jacobus Jonker was a poor Boer 
farmer who had prospected for diamonds on 
his own bit of land for eighteen weary years. 
Discouraged, he had determined to give up 
the search. Then, on January 16, 1934, the 
storm came. 

When it was over, his Kathr boy went 
to work on washed-up gravel and found 
the egg-sized stone which was to bring 
wealth to his master. That night Mrs. 
Jonker went to bed with a stocking tied 
round her neck. In the toe of the stocking 
nestled the gem. The men of the family 
stood guard with loaded guns. 

The next day Jacobus Jonker sold his 
treasure to the Diamond Corporation, Ltd., 
for over three hundred thousand dollars. 


STRANGE WORK FOR WOMEN 


Many girls and women are making a 
living in unusual ways in these competitive 
times. For example, there’s Miss Edith 
Stoener, of South Wethersfield, Connecticut 
who was made a game warden not long ago. 
Pretty Miss Florence Newton is a life-guard 

—and a good one—at Wildwood, New 
Jersey. Mrs. Ruth Molineau of Waverly, 
Massachusetts actually earns a living for 
herself and four orphan children with a 
pick and shovel, while Mrs. Clara Scalfani 
of New York City, is an excellent garage 
mechanic. 

One of the pioneers in striking out into 
new fields is Mrs. Gertrude Fox, the first 
woman, so it’s said, to raise minks in 
captivity. These are the lithe, vicious little 
animals whose fur goes into the making of 
coats which sometimes bring as much as 
twelve thousand dollars apiece at retail. It 


~Ke 


takes about one hundred skins to make a 
single coat. 

Mrs. Fox started a “minkery” at South 
Salem, New York, with thirty animals of 
North Labrador stock. From the first, she 
made her enterprise a combination of order- 
ly management and business shrewdness. 
Though minks breed fairly fast in captivity, 
many perplexing problems had to be faced 
und overcome. 

The old saying, “That’s no work for a 
woman,” seems to have gone completely out 
of date! 
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WueEN you’re almost becalmed—and a brisk breeze springs up 
suddenly—and whips you along toward the buoy . . . isn’t it a 
grand satisfaction? And that’s just how satisfying and refreshing 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes taste on a hot day. 


Eat a big bowlful of Kellogg’s in milk or cream at any time. 
They’re extra good with berries or fruit added. Fine for lunch or 
a snack after school. Good before bedtime, too, because they let 
you sleep soundly. 


Kellogg’s are an ideal summer food for girls. They’ll give you 
energy, yet they’re easy to digest. 


Kellogg’s are always crisp and clean. A heat-sealed waxTITE 
bag inside the package keeps them oven-fresh. Quality guaranteed. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


* Tune in MelloggS COLLEGE PROM 


A sparkling half-hour of song and rhythm. 
The thrills of sports. The excitement and 
color of a different campus every week! 


FRIDAY NIGHTS, 8:30 E.D.T.,WJZ NETWORK, N.B.C. 
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LITTLE PEOPLE ON STRINGS 


(Continued from page 14) 
simpler way would be to use ordinary flash- 
lights. They can be bought at the ten-cent 
store. I suggest that you cut round holes in 
a board through which these flashlights 
could be stuck. Bits of colored silk, pasted 
over the glass of a flashlight or two, will 
give different effects—red for firelight, blue 
for moonlight and romance. 

Another reminder for your open-air night 
production: your screen of vines and hang- 
ing branches, arranged to hide your oper- 
ators’ heads in the daytime, will have to be 
supplemented at night since there will be 
light behind it. Almost anything will do for 
this. A small tablecloth or large sheet of 
cardboard would serve nicely. Hang it on 
the inside so the suspended greens will still 
be toward the audience. 

About the selection of plays: I say, write 
your own. It isn’t as difficult as you might 
think. If you are a beginner, it is better to 
choose a simple theme which will not re- 
quire the dolls to perform difficult feats. 
Fairy plays are often effective with marion- 
ettes. Flying, for instance, is far easier for 
a puppet than walking is. However you may 
plot your play, remember that the doll 
whose lines the hidden puppeteer is speak- 
ing is more interesting in action; and that 
the dolls who are not supposed to be speak- 
ing should not distract the attention of the 
audience by moving about to any degree. 

So far as “props” are concerned, use only 
those which are necessary to the play, and 
arrange them so that they will not catch 
and tangle the strings. If a string becomes 
tangled, lower the curtain at once until 
the damage is repaired. 

You may prefer, of course, to use a play 
which has already proved itself suitable for 
puppets. There have been several collec- 
tions of simple marionette plays published 


that are practical for the beginner. Another 
idea is a vaudeville program, though that 
is for the more experienced puppeteer. For 
this, invent your own acts—or you might 
try some of mine. 

A juggler is an amusing stunt doll, easy 
to construct, and always sure to make a hit. 
His particular possession is a wooden ball, 
fairly heavy, with a hole in the middle. 
Strings from both of his hands are run 
through the hole and attached to the ends 
of a special controller—which in this case 
is a simple stick. When the operator jerks 
the stick, up go the juggler’s hands. They 
knock the ball; it flies up the strings. The 
doll then lifts one hand and the dropping 
ball, unable to pass it, rests there. Why, the 
fellow is ambidextrous! He can catch as 
well with his left as his right! If you give 
him breast strings, they will enable him to 
throw back his head and watch the ball as 
anxiously as if he didn’t know he couldn't 
miss. Should you furnish him with two 
balls, in contrasting colors, one on top of 
the other, his skill will be even more amaz- 
ing. 


O vaudeville show is worthy of the name 

without a singer. Let it be a girl doll 
with a gown cut low enough to reveal the 
rise and fall of the chest during her operatic 
performance. An extra breast-piece, made of 
papier-maché, or even of cardboard, tinted 
flesh color, should be attached at the neck 
and shoulders with soft leather, either 
chamois or the top of an old glove. Arrange 
the singer's dress so that her chest expan- 
sion can only reach a certain height. 

You may, if you like, equip her with a 
movable and weighted jaw on a hinge, so 
she can actually open her mouth. This is 
effective, but to do it you will have to 
cut away part of the head, to accommodate 


the jaw. The simpler way is to paint the 
lips slightly parted, and let your prima 
donna throw back her head in her effort to 
touch the high notes. The unseen singer 
behind the back drop will get a lot of fun 
out of exaggeration—farcing the act a bit. 

My own vaudeville act, with my operatic 
doll, “Lucy,” is called “The Singing Lesson.” 
Lucy is accompanied by her instructor who 
is seated at a toy piano. He is a thin 
gentleman, with a musician’s bushy hair 
and a frock coat that falls down around the 
piano stool. The stool turns to allow him 
to whirl round on his pupil in anger when 
she flats. On her trembling promise never 
to do it again, back he turns to his piano. 
The actual sound of the piano, of course, 
comes from behind the scene, but you would 
never believe it, seeing the Professor attack 
the keys with all the airs of a virtuoso. 

But the puppet professor could hardly be 
achieved outdoors. He will be a marionette 
for you to undertake when you have a real 
piano at hand. When you do, be sure to 
equip the toy piano stool with a pin sticking 
point upwards. Otherwise, the professor 
may slide off when he swings around, and 
hang suspended in air. Bounce him to make 
sure he’s well stuck on. 

Puppet stunts are always rewarding. Like 
character parts on the real stage, they are 
easier to put across than straight acting. 

The rapid spread of enthusiasm for 
marionettes in this country is remarkable. 
We have now more than one hundred and 
fifty recognized marionette companies, and 
there are fifteen recent books on the subject. 
My class of instruction in marionette-making 
has grown astonishingly. This must be the 
experience of other instructors, as well. 

Once you begin making puppets, you'll 
never be able to stop. My only quarrel with 
them is that they're almost too fascinating. 


WIND OVER NANTUCKET 


(Continued from page 17) 
Norm,” she said in an expressionless voice. 

"W-what?”’ the boy almost shouted. 
“Read it,’ Cherry said. “I'd like you to. 
Oh ” she cried angrily, “I might have 
known! He says he still feels I’ve wasted 
time enough on a profession that will never 
—make me—self-supporting, in his opinion. 
He—he thanks Miss Rosalie for her kind 
invitation, but he doesn’t see how it could 
alter any of our plans except to give me 
a nice holiday.” 

She covered her face with her hands, 
while slowly, frowningly, Norman read that 
long, painstakingly worded letter. 

At last he laid it down, and glanced 
uneasily at Cherry. 

“I'd go anyhow,” he said gruffly. “You'll 
be eighteen in September—your own mis- 
tress legally, and all that. Miss Rosalie’s 
inviting you, so you wouldn't need ; 

Cherry took her hands away from her 
white face. 

“She wouldn't take me that way,” she 
choked rebelliously. ‘Besides, when I came 
back from the trip next spring I'd still be 
dependent on him, you see. I’m not fitted 
yet for a job that would take care of me. 
Let’s—let’s not talk of it any more. I can’t 











even tell Miss Rosalie—yet. Please, Norm— 
you take her that letter. She'll understand 
then.” 

She thrust the gray envelope at him blind- 
ly, and ran into the house. Norman, watch- 
ing her go with angry, pitying eyes, put 
the letter in his pocket and strode off grim- 
ly in search of Rosalie Bland. 

Among themselves, the boys and Sally 
Lou agreed wrathfully that Uncle John was 
a beast, and a Philistine with no conception 
of art or opportunity, but they also agreed 
not to trouble Cherry with their opinions, 
or indeed to open the subject at all until 
she saw fit to do it. 

Cherry was dumbly grateful for their 
consideration. She was having a hard fight 
of it these days, but she flung herself with 
even more than her usual enthusiasm into 
the familiar doings of their group—the 
picnics, sails, swimming that made up their 
daily life on the island. 

Rosalie had gone to New York to see 
the editor of the magazine which was send- 
ing her on the West Indies trip. She was 
to bring back illustrations for a series of 
articles on life in the Caribbean islands. 

Cherry and the other students at Miss 
Blakesley’s spent most of each day out-of- 


doors, painting. They tramped miles over 
the tangled blackberry vines and cushiony 
moss of the moors, and the soft, hard-walk- 
ing sand of the beaches. They had a beach- 
fire supper at Wawinet, and a moonlight 
sailing party up the Inner Harbor. Also, 
they usually contrived to swim for an hour 
early in the morning, before they started 
out on the serious business of the day. 

And always, as a sort of murmurous echo 
to all their activities, there was the con- 
stant sound of the wind that blows over 
Nantucket during most of the twenty-four 
hours. Sometimes it was gentle, and pro- 
vided a pleasant accompaniment to whatever 
they were doing; but more often it was 
loud, restless, and insistent. 

It roared in the chimney when they sat 
about the open fire on cool evenings; it sang 
ceaselessly in the high wires of the tele- 
graph poles; it flapped awnings, and 
slammed blinds and doors with sudden, noisy 
bangs. 

Cherry was conscious of a growing rest- 
lessness inside her that matched the tempo 
of the wind. Then Rosalie Bland returned 
and telephoned her to come over for supper. 

Her voice over the telephone had sounded 
strangely lifeless for Rosalie’s quick, decisive 
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speech. It had sounded, Cherry thought, 
tired. 


It was a cool evening, the kind that be- 
longed more to early September than to 
late July on Nantucket. Rosalie had the fire 


burning brightly in the studio, and the big | 


chowder kettle already on the crane. A small 
table, covered with a Roman-striped linen 
cloth, was set for two before the hearth. 

A lovely peace and sense of well-being 
seemed to meet Cherry on the room’s thresh- 
old. She had been dreading a little this 
first meeting with Rosalie after sending her 
Uncle John’s letter. Now, suddenly, she 
knew there was not going to be anything 
hard about it. 

Neither of them brought the subject up 
during the simple but delicious meal. Then 
Cherry insisted on clearing away and wash- 
ing the dishes alone, while Rosalie lay back 
in the deep red armchair and watched her. 
Seen in repose, Cherry thought that Rosalie 
looked as tired as her voice had sounded 
over the telephone. 

Probably the New York trip had been ex- 
hausting. The papers had spoken of un- 
usual heat in the city. Only Rosalie was 
used to the tropics. 

There was another red chair on the op- 
posite side of the hearth, twin to the one 
Rosalie was sitting in. Cherry, the last dish 
neatly stacked in the corner cupboard, sank 
into this with a contented smile. 

There was silence for a long minute or 
two. Then Rosalie said gently, “I've some- 
thing to tell you, my dear. There—isn’t 
going to be a West Indies winter for me, 
either, this year.” 

Cherry sat up with an exclamation. 

“I went to see my doctor when I was in 
town,” Rosalie explained. “I had been feel- 
ing so tired all this summer. And I'm almost 
never tired. I thought perhaps I needed a 
tonic. But it seems it’s my heart that’s tired. 
Nothing to worry about, if I take reasonable 
care. Only—there can't be any more junket- 
ing about, painting the wind ” her lips 
twisted in a wry little smile—“in wild 
places.” 

Cherry uttered a broken murmur deep 








down in her throat. Words were beyond her. | 


“Don’t look like that, darling,’ Rosalie 
said quickly. 


lots of lovely things to remember. 


“I've had a good life. I've | 
And | 


there are good years ahead, I’m sure. I can | 


still paint, you know. And travel—along 
the more conventional roads. I’ve just got 
to plan my life—differently.” 

Cherry stared at her mutely, with wide, 
bright eyes. 

“There's more to the story,” Rosalie 
Bland went on, her face softening under 
that look of still misery. 
that talk with Dr. Towers, I took two days 
to readjust—well, to readjust the world.” 
She smiled again to herself, but the smile 
was more cheerful this time. “Then I went 
to see Alex Dwyer at the Greble School. 
I used to teach there, you know—or didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” Cherry said. She was clenching 
her fingers miserably in her lap. She 
couldn’t quite manage more than that brief 
“yes.” 

“There are to be rather unusual changes 
there,”” Rosalie resumed her tale. ‘Early this 
past spring they approached me to know 
if I'd be interested in taking charge of— 
and building up along my own ideas—a 
separate department for the students spe- 
cializing in land- (Continued on page 45) 


“After I'd had | 
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ON A BICYCLE 


Glorious days—in the sunshine—on 
a bicycle—with your best pals—ex- 
ploring, camping — having fun. 
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And it’s the healthiest exercise in 
the world—as Mother and Father know 
well. They rode when they were young— 
and they may ride with you now—young 
people and people who want to stay young 


Visit the nearest bicycle store today — 
take Dad and Mother—ask them to get bi- 
cycles and be young in heart and body too. 


Write for our new, illustrated book on 


find bicycling the finest sport. 


“‘Champions and Stars.”’ Free on request. 


CYCLE TRADES OF AMERICA, INC. 


3608 Chanin Bidg., 122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


A NON-PROFIT ASSOCIATION OF FIRMS IN THE INTERESTS OF BICYCLE PROGRESS 


Visit the Cycle Trades exhibit on Young’s Million Dollar Pier at Atlantic City. 


"TO fun TO KEEP FIT ON A BICYCLE” 








PRIZE WINNERS 
in the May 


INDOOR and OUTDOOR 
ACTIVITIES QUESTIONNAIRE 





When Going Camping Use 
the Original 
fot, Official 
~~ \ Girl Seout 
| unr Knife 







THE interest which our readers are taking 
in the Contest Questionnaires is most 
gratifying, and the returns from the May 
issue were al! that we had hoped for. 


First Prize ($5): JEAN BANKSTON, Picayune, 
Mississippi. Second Prizes ($2 each): cATH- 
ERINE L. YOUNG, Spencer, West Virginia, and 
RUTH OsTROV, Elyria, Ohio. Third Prizes ($1 
each): JULIA THOMPSON, Montclair, New 
Jersey; CYNTHIA DAvis, Saco, Maine; JANET 
MYERS, Gouverneur, New York. Judges: H. | 
E. Kinkead, Sales Manager, Woodward, Bald- 
win and Company; Robert Foley, the Foley- 


At Your Dealers or Direct from 
DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC., ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN GIRL staff. 


Answer the July Questionnaire (page 50) | 
now. Cash prizes for the same amounts will | 
also be awarded to the winners of this last 
contest. Whether or not you win one of the 
big prizes, you still have a choice of three in- 
teresting merchandise prizes. And don’t forget 
that this is —“ 
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Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Select from 40 different types. 
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. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 
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Your Last Chance to WIN 
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HIS IS A PAGE about va- 
rious kinds of books for various 
kinds of girls, or for one girl who 
enjoys many different kinds of books. It is 


a Book News Page, especially selected for 
readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


Do you like good stories? 


Katharine Adams has a new book for 
us—Stork’s Nest (Macmillan), the story of 
sixteen-year-old Christian Ford, an Amer- 
ican girl, who, when the story opens, is step- 
ping from the train in Strasbourg, Alsace. 
Far behind is the little house in Brooklyn 
where she lived so happily with her father 
until his death a few months before. Now 
she is to live with Cousin Rosa, an elderly 
relative whom she has never seen. 

In the events that crowd swiftly upon her 
arrival, she finds that she is alone, indeed, 
for Cousin Rosa, too, has just died. In the 
gloomy house which Christian inherits in 
a strange land, she starts a new life. Pic- 
turesque Strasbourg has much to interest 
her. Because she is a friendly person, friends 
come to her—the boy, Wolfe Martz; the 
wistful young Comtesse de la Reichboite; 
an orphan family of delightful boys and 
girls, assorted in age, the Popokoffs. The 
Popokoffs are her own distant cousins, and 
it is like Christian to invite them to stay 
with her. But can they live on her small 
income? How they work it out together, 
with fun and unexpected happenings and a 
mystery to be solved, makes an interesting 
story. 

Traitor’s Torch by Gertrude Crownfield 
(Lippincott) also has a mystery in it, with 
a ghost for good measure. This charming 
story is laid in the time of the American 
Revolution, with fourteen-year-old Anne 
Allerdyce playing her courageous part in 
stirring events on Long Island and in Con- 
necticut. 

Dobry by Monica Shannon (Viking) is 
the beautifully written story of a Bulgarian 
peasant boy who wished to be an artist. His 
mother is afraid of his talent. Would it not 
be better for him to till the land? But 
Grandfather, seeing Dobry’s lovely little 
carved figures, understands. It is the boy’s 
dream to create beautiful things, and he 
must follow that dream. Neda, the young 
girl who is his neighbor, also understands. 
And when, on Christmas morning, Dobry 
models in snow the Virgin Mother and her 
Baby, with the loving animals about, Dobry’s 
mother also sees her son’s dream clearly. 
From the experiences of the noted sculptor, 
Atanas Katchamakoff, related to her by him- 
self, Monica Shannon has given us the sim- 
ple beauty of the Bulgarian people and 
their love of the land. Mr. Katchamakoff's 


By HELEN FERRIS 


Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild 


own unusual illustrate Dobry’s 
story. 

Deservedly popular Will James has a new 
book for you—In the Saddle with Uncle 
Bill (Scribner's), another story of Kip and 
Scootie, the brother and sister of whom he 
has already written so delightfully in Uncle 
Bill (Scribner's). Once more, brother and 
sister hurry from their city home for a vaca- 
tion on their Uncle Frank's beloved ranch. 
Uncle Bill is the old cowboy who is their 
special friend. And not long after their 
arrival, things begin to happen. Kip and 
Scootie become lost. Their horses stray 
away. It is so real you almost imagine it 
is happening to you. And all through the 
story you will find much cowboy lore, 
many horses—including some renegades— 
and Will James’s delightful pictures. 

Everyone enjoys puppets—seeing them, 
laughing over them and perhaps most of all, 
making them and giving a puppet show. 
Here is a new book about the easiest pup- 
pets of all—easiest to make, easiest to oper- 
ate—fist puppets. A Handbook of Fist Pup- 
pets by Bessie A. Ficklen (Stokes) made me 
wish to make some for myself at once. All 
the directions for the making are clearly 
given, with many excellent illustrations. 
There are chapters, too, on making pup- 
pet theatres; how to manipulate fist pup- 
pets; how to plan puppet parties, contests 
and clubs; and a number of puppet skits 
and plays, such as Punch and Judy and 
Br’er Rabbit and Br’er Fox. Many boys and 
girls will be glad to have this book in 
camp this summer. 

For girls who enjoy embroidery, Mary 
Thomas's Dictionary of Embroidery Stitches 
(Morrow) is a real find. Needlework has al- 
ways been Miss Thomas’s hobby. In many 
different countries, she has visited museums 
to see the beautiful embroidery treasured 
there, and from her wide knowledge of the 
subject, she has written her book. Here are 
careful directions, and clear diagrams, and 
pictures of each stitch—outline stitches, 
border and band stitches, open filling stitch- 
es, solid filling stitches, and so on and on. 

Here are suggestions, too, about using 
each kind of stitch effectively, with the re- 
sult that the book is useful not only to the 
girl who is already an embroidery expert, 
but to the beginner, as well. 

Edwin T. Hamilton’s new handicraft book 
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is called Popular Crafts for Boys 
(Dodd, Mead), but I am sure girls also 
will enjoy it. Many of you have used Mr. 
Hamilton’s Handicraft for Girls (Dodd, 
Mead), and so know how clearly he gives 
directions for making things, and how com- 
pletely his books are illustrated to help 
you. Popular Crafts for Boys tells you how 
to do book binding, Lino-block printing, 
potterycraft, leathercraft, miniature model- 
ing, trick photography, soap sculpture, paper 
mosaics, plastic wood modeling, art metal- 
craft, wood carving, carpentry, and mask- 
making. Take your choice! 


Do you enjoy the out-of-doors? 


It has always seemed to me that reading 
one of Edith Patch’s books is like going 
outdoors with a friend who knows any num- 
ber of fascinating things to point out to you. 
Suddenly a new world is before you. You 
wonder how you could have been so blind 
before! Holiday Shore by Edith Patch and 
Carroll Lane Fenton (Macmillan) meant a 
visit to the ocean to me, even though I 
read it far from waves and beach. Little 
hermit crabs, pink jelly-fish, sea anemones, 
sea cucumbers, starfish, moon snails, sea 
urchins, sea horses, periwinkles, and many 
other little sea creatures absorbed me, with 
pictures to show me what they looked like. 
Sand patterns, pebbles and seaweed are in 
this book, too. Edith Patch’s other books tell 
of other scenes—Holiday Pond, Holiday 
Meadow, and Holiday Hill (Macmillan). 

Another splendid out-doors book is Amer- 
ican Bird Biographies by A. A. Allen (Com- 
stock). In its unusual chapters, each bird 
tells its own story; how and where it builds 
its nest; what it eats; where it goes in win- 
ter—in short, the cycle of its daily life. Doc- 
tor Allen is one of our foremost bird au- 
thorities. The birds’ stories are beautifully 
illustrated in color by the eminent bird 
painter, George Mirsch Sutton. There are 
also many photographs of bird life, taken 
by Doctor Allen. 


Do you like to go to the Zoo? 


Everyone likes the zoo. But standing be- 
fore the enclosures, we often wish we knew 
more about the localities from which that 
lion, that tiger, or that monkey came. The 
Book of Zoography by Raymond Ditmars 
and Helene Carter (Lippincott) answers 
this question in a most interesting way, for 
it is an animal-map book in many colors, 
showing authentic pictures of the zoo ani- 
mals in their native homes. Doctor Ditmars, 
distinguished head of the Bronx zoo, in New 
York City, tells fascinating facts about these 
beasts. 
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TROUBLED WATERS 


(Continued from page 35) 

a relentless sun, and drop a good-sized 
eel into her white piqué lap. What a 
ghastly wet-blanket she'd be to all the 
expeditions and pursuits on the verge of 
which the summer had so happily stood! 
Then Kit softened a little. After all, it wasn’t 
the girl's fault. She'd lived differently, 
thought differently, never been exposed to 
the blessed, sane, salt, simplifying atmos- 
phere of Piper's Island. Kit knew about 
dances, and jazz orchestras, and all that. 
She had plenty of that in winter. It was fun, 
lots of fun, in its place. And then, to bal- 
ance, to put the perfect complement into 
life, came the quiet freedom of the summer 
on the Island, when you could get close to 
the real values of things. 

“We'll have to go slow,” Kit pondered, 
rejecting the passing notion of the eel and 
the sunburn. “We'll have to make it seem 
attractive to her. And exciting.” She grinned 
at the soapsuds. ‘I must say, real excitement 
is something the dear old Hole is a little 
short on.” 

At this moment Constance, who had 
changed into a peach-colored linen dress, 
put her carefully waved head in at the 
door. 

“Who is this Bill Longman you were all 
so sorry about?’’ she asked suddenly, with 
a certain hopefulness. 


“A nice boy,” Kit said, deciding there 
was nothing much to be done about the 
varnish under her nails but to let time take 
its course. Constance looked distinctly bright- 
er. 

“Our age?” she inquired. 

“Little older,” Kit said. “We've known 
him always.” 

‘Does he come here every summer ?”’ Con- 
stance pursued. 

“He lives here,” Kit said shortly. “He's 
a fisherman.” 

If Constance’s collapse had not been so 
distasteful to Kit, it would have been comic. 
She drooped visibly—and then a gleam of 
what was almost anger flashed out. 

“Aren't there any real people on this 
island?” she demanded sharply. 

It was Kit’s turn to be angry, though she 
had vowed that, however difficult this cousin- 
situation should prove to be, she would try 
to keep her notably hasty temper. 

“Let me tell you, Constance,” she said 
distinctly, “these are the. very most real 
people I've ever known anywhere—a thou- 
sand times realer than the kind of tiresome, 
inane crowd that thinks of nothing but silly 
jokes and stale jazz. And Bill Longman’s 
one of the realest of the lot.” 

“I'm afraid your island upbringing has 
sort of limited your outlook,’ Constance said, 
turning away with a smile. 





Kit took her under lip between her teeth 
till it hurt, and said levelly, “Look here, you 
know well enough that I know what's what— 
and if you don’t, I'm telling you now. Libby 
and I go to Windermere Academy in the 
winter—if that means anything to you; and 
we live just outside of New York; and we 
happen to know how to be civilized when 
we please. We have fun in winter—and we 
adore our summers. We hoped you'd like it 
here, too. You're not exiled here forever, you 
know.” Kit stopped. “Look out, look out,”’ 
she told herself. “A quarrel at the start 
won't help a bit.” 

“Let's go down to lunch,” she added 
aloud, and managed to grin. 

Perhaps Constance, too, was unwilling 
to make what promised to be an uncom- 
fortable visit more uncomfortable by open 
discord. She smiled and put her hand 
through her cousin’s arm. 

“I really am interested in the affairs of 
Piper's Island,” she said. “What's the mat- 
ter with this Bill Longman?” 

“Them demons is after him again,” said 
Kit, apparently quoting some sage of Todd's 
Hole. “Them demons.” 


What did Kit mean by “them demons”? 
And what were they doing to Bill Long- 
man? You'll hear more about their mys- 


terious actions in the next installment. 


SMUGGLER’S LANTERN 


(Continued rom page 7) 

The man on the ladder shouted, but by 
the time he had struck a light and come to 
the opening in the rocks, the Peniwells were 
lying flat in the high grass at the top of the 
bank. They could see him standing there, 
and could hear him speaking to somebody. 

“Rats, maybe,” said the man, holding up 
the lantern and peering into the rainy night. 

“Impossible,” answered another voice. 

“Well, a cat, then— or a fox. There is 
no one here at any rate.” 

“I do not like it at all,” said the second 
man. They went inside again, still arguing. 

Jethro had been looking about. Some 
twisted trees showed faintly through the rain 
and fog. Suddenly he recognized their 
curious outline. 

“I know where we are,” he exclaimed, 
forgetting the smugglers in his surprise. 
“This is Captain Jos Wheeler's barn in the 
long meadow. I know by those stunted 
trees! We're clear beyond the headlands by 
Peach's Point!" 

“We'd best go cross-lots,” Eunice said. 
‘We'll strike the road near the Wheelers’ 
house.” 

“We've left all the huckleberries,” Paul 
whimpered as they started up the meadow. 
So they had, in the smugglers’ den! 

“Think of smugglers hiding their swag 
down under Captain Wheeler's barn!”’ cried 
Jethro suddenly. “What a stew he'd be in, 
if he knew! Ought we to tell him, Sis?” 

“I'd be afraid to talk to Captain Wheeler,” 
Eunice protested. “He's so proud and grand.” 

Captain Joseph Wheeler was one of the 
most important citizens of Marblehead, a 
merchant who owned both fishing vessels 
and ships that sailed to foreign ports. He 
lived in a fine house, kept servants and a 


carriage. On Sundays Mistress Wheeler wore 
a damask gown, and Captain Jos himself 
had a blue broadcloth coat with silver but- 
tons. He passed the money-box in church, 
and collected the pennies and shillings from 
the congregation. 

At the end of the meadow the Peniwells 
climbed the fence into the Wheelers’ cow- 
yard, made their way to the kitchen garden, 
and along the arbor past the back door. 

There stood Mistress Wheeler in the door- 
way, staring out. The light shone bright 
behind her. She looked startled when the 
Peniwells came out of the darkness. 

“Who's that?” she cried sharply. “What 
are you about?” 

“We're going home, ma’am,” explained 
Eunice. “We have been after huckleberries 
and mistook the way in the fog, down by 
the barn on the shore. We're Peter Peni- 
well’s children.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said the lady. “By the 
barn on the shore, did you say?” She sound- 
ed almost angry, then abruptly her voice be- 
came pleasant. “You poor children, come 
right into the kitchen and dry yourselves. 
You're soaked to the skin!” 

They didn’t want to go into the house, 
but Mistress Wheeler insisted. She led them 
through the wide hall into the kitchen at the 
side. A black woman was working there. 
Mistress Wheeler sent her for cider and 
cake, and drew the Peniwells over to the 
settle by the fire. She cut plum-cake with a 
generous hand, talking all the time, asking 
questions. How had they gotten lost? And 
for how long? And had Eunice hurt herself, 
her frock was so torn and soiled? 

Eunice had forgotten her hurt knee. She 
made haste to explain about her fall, and 
was just going to tell about the smugglers, 


when Captain Wheeler came into the kitchen. 

He entered by the back door, and rain was 
dripping from his hat and clothes. In one 
hand he carried a lantern with a bashed-in 
side, and in the other Jethro’s pail of ber- 
ries! He stood at the kitchen door and 
stared at the Peniwells. 

“Come in here, Jos,” cried his wife eager- 
ly. “These poor children have been lost, and 
frightened in the fog—down by the barn on 
the shore! I couldn't let them go away, all 
wet and hungry.” 

Captain Wheeler did not speak at once. 
He put the lantern and the berries on the 
table, and hung up his wet coat. Then he 
came to the fire and sat down. 

“Well, now,” he began, “so you got lost 
on the shore? Perhaps those berries belong 
to you? I stumbled over them just now, 
as I was walking on the rocks.” 

Jethro said yes, the berries were his. Cap- 
tain Wheeler's manner was as pleasant as 
his wife’s. They both talked and questioned, 
but the three Peniwells had shut up like 
clams. 

As soon as she dared, Eunice said they 
must be going; they were so late their 
mother would be worried! She was careful 
to say “thank you” for the cake and cider. 
Captain Wheeler followed them out. 

“Tell your father he has a fine, smart lot 
of children,” he said. “And if ever there's 
anything Captain Jos Wheeler can do to 
help them along, he'll be glad to do it!” He 
thrust something into Eunice’s hand. 

Once outside they raced down the road as 
if wild horses were behind them. They did 
not stop till they were around the bend and 
the lights of the house were out of sight. 

“What are we running for?’ panted 
little Paul. (Continued on page 43) 
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A Way Out for Bendy 
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ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA: Of all the delight- 
ful covers, I think this month's is the loveli- 
est. The tree in the picture is just the right 
kind to lean one’s back against. Of the two 
girls, I like the one in white, with her knee 
curled up under her, the better. Her shoes 
are darling, and so is the pup. Let’s have 
more covers by Gertrude Kay! 

Now what do you suppose I turn to next 
after feasting my eyes on the cover design? 
Jean and Joan, of course! I wish my June 
issue could be sent to me right away, or 
else that the days and nights could simply 
fly. 

When I say that The Anti-Aunties was 
elegant, I'm putting it mildly. How I'd love 
to know Edith Ballinger Price! She must be 
awfully interesting to be able to write such 
grand stories. 

The Heedless Haydens is getting better 
every day. I don’t at all agree with Jean 
Humes that Ben is a shirk. Don’t you think 
that to say he was stubborn would more 
nearly describe him? Jim Thorne simply 
must fall in love with Bendy. And whatever 
happens, don’t let All-alone Smith get the 
Rocking Chair. When Bendy was standing 
by the gate of All-alone’s place, questioning 
her as to the truth of the report that she 
had bought the note, I half expected Bendy 
to faint right into that cruel old woman's 
arms—-and to have pity suddenly take posses- 
sien of All-alone Smith’s heart! If this had 
happened, all the trouble would be over, 
for All-alone Smith would let Bendy have 
plenty of time on the note. But then the 
story would be ended, and it is so interest- 
ing that I don’t want it to end yet. 

Although I happen to be a Girl Reserve 
instead of a Girl Scout, I enjoy looking at 
the pictures and reading about the Girl 
Scout activities. 

Leone Wie klund 


Characters That Live 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA: When I buy a 
new dress, naturally I like it to fit me, but 
I don't expect that of a magazine. Yet THE 
AMERICAN GIRL seems to be made to order 
for me, and probably other girls feel the 
same way. 

The article If a Girl Likes to Write was 
especially interesting to me, as I adore writ- 
ing. It has settled the distressing problem 
of what subjects to take in High School. 
All of the articles make you want to do the 
things they tell about, even if you've never 
held a tennis racket or baked a cake in 
your life! 

The greatest thing about THE AMERICAN 
Gir is the fact that you really live with 
the characters, not just read about them. 

Margery Gunn 











Why Marian Enjoys Bendy 


MILL VILLAGE, PENNSYLVANIA: Although 
I have never had much of a writer's urge, 
I simply could not refrain from writing you 
how much I enjoyed the May issue of THE 
AMERICAN GiRL. I liked especially the ar- 
ticle, If a Girl Likes to Write, by Fairfax 
Downey for the thoughts it gave me, in a 
round-about way, about the work I want to 
do—which is to be a librarian. 

I like the ideas stressed in this magazine 
which always makes me feel like leading a 
much more healthy, happier, and more 
rounded-out life. 

My favorite story is The Heedless Hay- 
dens. Among the characters I favor Bendy 
for her straightforward way of looking at 
life. I, too, am a farm girl, and I often 
try to look at difficulties and duties as I 
think she would in real life. 

Marian Hailwood 


Thank You, Florence! 


Cicero, ILLINoIs: The May issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL is perfect. The cover is fine, 
but I think no cover can compete with 
Joseph Stahley’s for the February magazine. 

I enjoyed the stories and articles im- 
mensely, especially Linda Plays Trumps and 
The Spite Chest. Of course, everyone loves 
The Heedless Haydens. How could they do 
otherwise when such dear characters are 
portrayed ? 

In Step With the Times is helpful in 
school as we have a Science Club in which 
Current Events are also discussed. I am 
particularly interested in seeing who wins 
the Cover Contest each month, and what 
titles were submitted. 

If all the readers enjoy THE AMERICAN 
Girt as I do, it is a well-liked magazine. 
I wouldn't be without it. 

Florence Sommer 


If Grandpa Laughs 


CLINTON, OHIO: The May issue of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL was almost perfect. I adore 
this cover, and the painting, “My Daughter,” 
is even better than “Girl In Brown.” I 
thought that The Anti-Aunties was the best 
story yet in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

The Heedless Haydens is so life-like. 
Skipper Ann is cunning, and I think that 
Laura would make a good manager if 
Bendy should have a nervous breakdown 
after this installment’s scare. I pity Joe 
because he is sick so much. How fond he is 
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of his Remember calf! I think that right now 
would be a wonderful time to have the flag 
wave from Jim Thorne’s barn-top to show 
Skipper Ann that Chieftain has arrived. 

I have resolved to learn to play tennis 
after reading that splendid article. I always 
enjoy the Girl Scout pictures and _ this 
month’s are very nice, especially the one 
that shows a health pageant. 

I love to sew and I find the Make Your 
Own Clothes articles so useful. And this 
very day I’m going to prepare the carrot 
and cabbage salad for luncheon. 

I am the only girl my age in the block. 
Our school bus covers the whole block 
which consists of twenty or more farms. 
During the summer I ride horseback, swim, 
or read. About three-fourths of my time 
is spent on the latter, and so I find Good 
Times With Books very useful. 

At home we all try to find jokes that 
make Grandpa laugh. He loves to joke, 
and if he laughs when we tell a joke, we 
may be sure we have told a funny one. 
Naturally I find many of these in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

I always love to look at the new Girl 
Scout togs, too. 

Carol Bender 


An Orchid for Ellie 


ALBION, NEw York: I really think that 
THE AMERICAN GIRL is the best magazine 
published. The things in it could hardly be 
improved upon. The Heedless Haydens is 
excellent. I admire Ellie because she seems 
so happy, and helps people so much, even 
though she can’t have much fun herself. 
I like Bendy—only I can’t forgive her for 
the way she acted at the Grange dance. 
Ruth Brown 


A Loyal Friend 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA: This month's 
issue is perfect. The Anti-Aunties by Edith 
Ballinger Price was just darling, and The 
Heedless Haydens is so exciting it keeps me 
all a-flutter from one issue to the next. 

The cover design is quite a true picture. 
To drowse under a tree on a lazy summer 
day is what I call “the stuff.” 

At present, my mother is away from home, 
and little me keeps house. I look after a 
wild and woolly sister, and I cook, too. 
(Don't worry, I haven't poisoned the fam- 
ily yet!) Yes, I cooked all the meals this 
week, but this afternoon when my beloved 
magazine came, I dropped everything and 
sat down to enjoy myself. 

In closing may I say this?—Keep up 
your good stories and other material, for 
you have an army of loyal friends behind 
you. 


Page Eatman 
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THE HEEDLESS HAYDENS 


(Continued from page 34) 
touched the strong-muscled arm of this aloof 
woman who, though she had lived neighbor 
to them-so many years, had hidden her real 
self until this snowy Christmas day. “We'll 
be better neighbors to you when you come 
back.” 

Long after the woman left, the girl stood 
there, with the wonder of what had hap- 
pened—the miracle of it—close about her. 
She couldn't trust herself yet to tell the news 
to the others. She'd only cry—and that was 
so foolish. Because—what was there to cry 
about ? 

She was still puttering dazedly around 
fixing the fire, for evening was coming on 
with its sharp chill, when she heard a com- 
motion of barking from Goosie and yelp- 
ing from Ruble. But still she stayed on, 
watching the fire. 

The barn door was opened by Jim Thorne. 
Beyond him, as he stood in the doorway, she 
could see his car in the cleared-off space 
by the woodpile. From the house came 
laughter and screams of joy. She heard Ben 
call from the kitchen doorway, “Hold every- 
thing, Ellie, and I'll carry you in.” 

“I brought Ellie out,” Jim told Bendy. 

“Oh, I'm glad. She said she'd come if 
she got a chance.” 

“I brought something else out, too,” he 
said. “Guess what?” 

“I couldn't,” she answered wonderingly, 
the daze of All-alone Smith’s revelation 
still upon her. 

“Chieftain.” 

“Not Chieftain! It can’t be! We still have 
the Egyptian turtle-oil lotion to sell. We 
haven't sold any.” 

“Nevertheless, Joe has just led Chieftain 
into the house for Skipper Ann to gloat 
over. It seems that Murdock wrote a mas- 
terpiece of a letter to Senator White of IIli- 
nois, and the Senator turned out to be an 
old cowboy pal of Murdock’s so he started 
investigating with such a big stick that the 
Good Fellowship Company decided to 
award the pony to Miss Ann Hayden.” 

Bendy caught her breath. “It’s nothing 
less than a miracle. Do you believe in 
miracles ?” 

“Yes,” he said gravely. 

Dusk was beginning to drop its dimming 
veil. A checkered firelight came from 
Bendy’s stove. She looked up at Jim Thorne. 


There were so many things she wanted to 
say, but a sudden awkwardness came over 
her. She asked, “Is—is Little Pete's heart 
pumping right now?” 

“He’s a bit woozy yet, but he'll pull 
through.” 

Bendy tried to think of another casual 
something to say, but suddenly there was 
nothing casual at all—nothing. And sud- 
denly she was tired of pretending. She said, 
“I was afraid you wouldn't come today. 
It wouldn't have been Christmas without 
you.” 

Jim’s voice lost its steadiness. “Bendy— 
I want to tell you something. That morn- 
ing when I was working with Pete in the 
barn and you came in, I thought it was 
Bernardo—and he’s such a nitwit with 
horses. I was about to apologize for order- 
ing you out, when you started throwing 
boots at me.” 

Fingers of firelight from the stove 
reached up to the copper lights in Bendy’s 
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hair and the lovely lines of her throat above | 


the blue shirt. 

She spoke breathlessly, hardly knowing 
what she said. “You told me I'd get my 
feet chilblained that day. And I did. They've 
hurt ever since. And I had that hurt inside 
me because I thought you meant me to get 
out—and stay out.” 

He took her two hands in his, turning 
one over to see if a barbed-wire cut had 
left a scar. Only a small, barely discernible 
one, but his strong fingers touched it 
gently. 

“Let me tell you my story,” he said. “I 
meet a girl by a hitchrack in Slow Water 
and decide I'd like her for my girl. But 
every time we meet, it’s either barbed-wire 
cuts, or smashed fences, or boots aimed at 
my head. Must we always fight, Bendy?” 

“It’s an old Irish custom,” she mur- 
mured. “But I'’m—I'm really quite im- 
proved. I don’t throw things any more. 
I'm the owner of a dairy herd. You can't 
call me a heedless Hayden any more, either.” 

She stooped down to close the damper 
on the stove. Jim Thorne pulled her to her 
feet, steadied her. “You can be a heedless 
Hayden if you want to,” he told her. “Only 
don't be a heartless one, Bendy.” 





She laughed softly. “I don’t want to be | 


heedless any more, Jim. And I've never 
heard that heartlessness ran in our family.” 


SMUGGLER’S LANTERN 


(Continued from page 41) 

‘Didn't you see it?” gasped Eunice. “The 
lantern ?” 

“Yes, I saw it,” said Paul. “But, Sis, what 
do you think? Did he find the smugglers, 
too?” 

“No,” said Eunice. Then she whispered, 
looking fearfully around, “It was his own 
lantern, and ‘tis he himself that’s the smug- 
gler.” 

‘Reckon you're right,” said Jethro. 

“And look here!” said Eunice. She opened 
her hand. It was a big gold coin that Cap- 
tain Wheeler had given her. 

Jethro whistled. “He knows that we 
know, because of his finding the berries. 
And he has given us that gold piece so we 


won't go telling on him, the old villain!” 
“Well, I am going to tell everybody!’’ 
declared Eunice indignantly. “And I wish 
I had thrown it at him, the bad man.” 
At home they found their mother wild 
with alarm. Their father was out, and all the 
neighbors, searching the moor with flares. 
In her relief at their safe return, Mistress 
Peniwell paid little heed at first to the 
jumbled tale of treasure, lost huckleberries, 
and Captain Jos Wheeler; but when she 
saw the gold piece and heard the story 
through, she thought the matter serious 
enough, and she lost no time in telling the 
tale to her husband when he returned. 
“I doubt if it is much use to report the 
matter,” said Peter (Continued on page 46) 
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A Brief Case 


TEACHER: That is 
right, Susie, it is a 
picture of the Statue 
of Liberty. How can 
you tell? 

SusiE: You can 
always tell because 
she’s holding up an 
ice-cream cone.— 
Sent by Lypia MIL- 
HAHAN, Hartsburg, 
Illinois. 


Too Bad 


“'It looks as 
though it is going 
to rain to-night.” 

“IT hope not. I 
wanted to water my 
garden.”—Sent b) 
FLoripA R. Garri- 
SON, Lexington. 
Kentucky. 


Double Lo ws 


First BURGLAR: I 
need eye-glasses. 

SECOND Burc- 
LAR: What makes 
you think you do? 








The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


A Near Thing 


Mortuer: Billy, why aren't you in 


bed ? 


Bitty: There's a mosquito in my 
room. 

Mortuer: He didn’t bite you, did 
he? 

Bitty: No, but he came so close I 
could hear his propellers—Sent b) 
ADALEE KINARD, Kansas City, Més- 
SOHN, 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL jour fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to ever) 
gil whose joke is published in this space. 








Maybe So 


A teacher was lec- 
(uring on charity. 

“Fred,” he said, 
if I saw a boy beat- 
ing a donkey and | 
made him stop, what 
virtue would I be 
showing?” 

Fred (promptly ): 
‘Brotherly love.”’- 
Sent by VIRGINIA 
GETCHELL, = Lynn- 
field Center, Mass. 


Playing Safe 


TEACHER: Why 
does Missouri stand 
at the head in mule 
raising in the Unit- 
ed States ? 

ALECK: Because 
ihe other end is dan- 
gerous.—Sent by 
MARILYN JEAN 
MANSFIELD, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


Bri ght 


TEACHER: What 


do cows eat? 


Pupit: Milkweed.—Sent by Lois War- 
REN, York. Nebraska. 


First BurGiar: Well, I was twirling the 
knobs of a safe, and a dance orchestra be- 
gan to play.—Sent by Loutse Gross, Bruns- 
Maine. 
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5 NEW HANDICRAFTS 


wick, 


Sympathy 
The Test 


First CAMPER: I do all the cooking and 
baking for you girls and what do I get! 


Indian-Bead Craft, W ood-Bead Craft, ; (“ry Nothing! 

Tile-Bead Craft, Jewel Craft, Felt FE? (\ SECOND CAMPER: You're lucky then. We 
Craft . . . Shown in attractive folder Ay ae CJ get indigestion.—Sent by FRANCES BLACK- 
just published. Describes and _ illus- ‘ \ WELL, Moormans River. Virginia. 





<. ew 
trates the many Bags, Bracelets, a 
Necklaces, Collars, Cuffs, Pillows, 
Pennants, Pictures, Mats, and other 
beautiful things you will have fun 
making. Ask for folder 125—It is 


FREE. 


WalcoBead Company 
37 West 37th Street New York 


‘Ow do yer like yer daughter's ‘usband ’ 
said a charwoman to her friend, as they 
scrubbed the corridor of a public building. 

The other plunged her scrub brush into o 
the pail. E's a gennelman,” she answered 
proudly. A perfeck gennelman.” 

“"Ow do yer know ‘e's a gennelman? 
the first demanded. 

Her friend regarded her with 
‘Ow do I know it? I put ‘im to the test— 
that’s ‘ow! The first time ‘e come to me 
‘ome, I ‘anded ‘im a ‘ot drink. An’ when 
‘e poured it into ‘is saucer, did ‘e blow on 
it, common-like, I arsks yer? 'E did not! 'E 
fanned it with ‘is ’at.”—Sent by PHYLLIS V. 
MATTHEWS, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
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Visiror: And how old is the baby, dear? 

SMALL SISTER: He isn’t old at all. He's 
this year’s model.—Sent by MaArjorit 
Hartz, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
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WIND OVER NANTUCKET | 


(Continued from page 39) 
scape work. Money has been raised—quite 
an impressive sum for these days—to pro- 
vide traveling scholarships. Or rather, in 
most cases, for small traveling classes under 
direct supervision of a teacher.” 

Cherry gave a little murmur of aston- 
ished interest. It had always been a griev- 
ance at Greble that the portrait and life 
classes had so much better opportunities 
than the landscape group. 

“Yes, it’s a quite radical departure, isn’t 
it? But it’s going to be worked out very 
practically. I wasn’t interested—last spring. 
I had this West Indies winter planned, you 
see. But things are different now. I saw 
Alex and told him if the offer were still 
open, I'd take over the job. It was, and I 
have.” 

"“Oh—oh!” Cherry protested, in a half- 
strangled voice. 

“It's not first choice, of course,” Rosalie 
replied to that note of doubt. ‘But then, 
life’s like that. Sometimes the wind blows 
you in the direction you want to go; some- 
times,” she added thoughtfully, “you have 
to learn to tack against it. It’s a little harder, 
and not so direct, but you're still on your 
way. 


HERE was another silence, in which the 

fire crackled cheerily, and high up in the 
chimney sounded that old, familiar sighing 
rush of the wind. 

Rosalie spoke suddenly out of that pause. 

“I've been thinking of you, too, in all 
this, Cherry. I believe I have a practical sug- 
gestion to make. One,” her mouth curved 
into a fleeting, mischievous smile, “that even 
Uncle John will thoroughly approve.” 

Cherry waited. 

“I'm going to need a specially trained 
secretary for this new work,” Rosalie told 
her. “This winter I'll be mostly planning 
and resting. I shan’t need her till the spring. 
But if you study hard at business school this 
winter—and give one day a week, as well, 
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to special instruction I've arranged for with 
the travel agency that is going to handle 
our student tours 5 

Cherry was leaning forward now, her 
face white, but her dark eyes beginning to 
glow. 

“Also,” Rosalie continued, “I'd suggest 
some night courses in French and German— 
maybe Italian, too. You already know 
Spanish, of course. It will mean awfully hard 
work, Cherry, my dear, but in the spring, if 
you're ready for it, there'll be a job waiting 
for you at the Greble School.”” She lifted one 
hand gayly, for silence. 

“And it won't be only office work. Some 
of the first student tours I'll be going on 
myself. Next summer we plan to take a 
small class to France—the Brittany coast, 
Paris, and the Chateau country. I'll take 
you along to handle details, and spare me 
extra exertion. And later, there'll be other 
trips. It won't pay so much at first, but 
you'll have your board and expenses. And 
you can keep up your painting, along with 
your regular work. I'll take care of that.” 

Blindly Cherry reached out and groped 
for the other's hand. She didn’t feel like 
dancing and crying with excitement, as she 
had on the night Rosalie spoke of the 
West Indies trip. This went too deep for 
noisy emotion. 

She said, brokenly, “I can’t find words—— 
but you &”zow, Miss Rosalie " And sat 
there clinging to Rosalie’s hand. 

The feeling of peace and well-being 
seemed all about her now. The room was 
full of a deep, quiet happiness that needed 
no outward expression. 

High overhead the Nantucket wind swept 
on its way. It seemed to be singing, though, 
instead of sighing. Cherry was thinking of 
Rosalie’s remark about tacking against the 
wind, if one couldn't sail blithely and easily 
before it. 

She sighed, herself, but contentedly. Tack- 
ing was going to be fun, as well as hard 
work. 








ANOTHER KATHERINE 


(Continued from page 22 
throat, like lines of poetry or music. 

“Good evening, Mr. Robbins. Hello, Bar- 
bara.” Wylie joined them. 

Mr. Robbins offered the car, but Wylie 
said he could stay only a few minutes. Dick 
Harris would be coming by, pretty soon, to 
pick him up. Mentioning Sunday papers 
to read, Barbara's father left them the soli- 
tude of the porch. 

“What's orm your mind?” she wanted to 
know. 


“Dick.” 
‘Is anything wrong with him?” 
‘"Kathie——"" He had to wait until Bar- 


bara stopped laughing. 

"You didn’t come around to tell me 
that!” 

“Listen, Barbara. This is no joke. He 
says she’s going on the stage next Saturday, 
in University City. It’s that play with the 
dog in it.” 

Pulling a long breath, Wylie began a full 
account of his conversation with Dick. Bar- 
bara proved harder to convince than he had 
been, yet in the end she admitted that Dick's 


story gave an answer to the riddle of 
Kathie’s recent behavior. 

“I thought,” Wylie suggested, “that 
there might be a part she could act, without 
any lines to speak. Is there a mob scene?” 

“Well, the heroine has a good many 
brothers and sisters, if you'd call that a 
mob.” Another and more important thought 
claimed Barbara's attention. “Am I to tell 
the girls?” she asked. 

“Dick is scared they'll spread the news,”’ 
Wylie had to confess. 

Barbara stiffened. “He doesn’t know his 
F. A. D.s.” 

“Anyway, he didn’t mind my telling you. 
Won't you come along on Saturday? I'Jl 
get him to ask you.” 

“Not a mile, unless he trusts the rest. If 
he doesn’t, I'll hold my tongue and stay 
home.” 

“There's his car now.’’ Wylie whistled an 
answer to the toot of Dick's horn. ‘Shall I 
go?” 

“No, ask him to come in. We'd better get 
this straightened out tonight.” 

By Friday, two others in the crowd, Alice 
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How pretty is 
your bedroom? 


If you want all the girls to envy your 
room—here’s an easy way to “doll it” 
up! Just wash the windows—rub down 
the woodwork—and give your curtains a 
bath in Fels-Naptha Soap. In a jiffy, it 
will make everything bright and gay. 
Fels-Naptha, you see, brings you good 
golden soap and lots of naptha to loosen 
dirt quicker. Tell mother Fels-Naptha 
gets clothes cleaner, too—it 

banishes “tattle-tale gray.” 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN 
NAPTHA ODOR 





and Monty, chosen by Dick, shared the 
prospect of witnessing Kathie’s début. Un- 
der the terms of agreement drawn up on 
the Robbins porch, Barbara was to make 
her announcement at the weekly session of 
the club. Her account of the facts fairly 
lifted the hair of the F. A. D.s, but they 
outdid themselves in reasonableness and fair 
play. Their rating of Kathie was humble 
and generous. No wonder she had kept the 
great excitement of her life to herself, after 
their snubbing! Only two votes were taken 
and each was carried unanimously—Bar- 
bara and Alice would go with the boys, to 
represent the club; and a gorgeous bouquet 
from the group must be sent to Kathie over 
the footlights. 

That evening Wylie called on Barbara to 
hear the verdict. 

“It's O. K. with the girls,” she hailed 
him. “And I've fixed Dad. He’s sworn not 
to tell a soul. We can have our big car, and 
you're to drive.” 

“Swell!” agreed Wylie. 

Saturday dawned sunnily on the excursion. 
By noon, Wylie, excused early from the 
bank, had arrived at Barbara’s with Dick. 
In a few minutes Alice turned up, Monty 
racing pinkly beside her, his arms laden 
with a huge florists’ box. 

“It's roses!’ Alice sang out to Dick and 
Wylie. “Enormous red ones, a dozen—one 
for each F. A. D.” 

“Monty, put the flowers in the car, 
please,” directed Barbara. “Alice, will you 
sit between Dick and Monty? I'll go in 
front with Wylie.” 


EFORE one o'clock the big car had 

hummed off the twenty-five miles which 
lay between Eastport and University City. In 
the back seat, Alice sang requested numbers 
—Smooth Sailing and Zing! Went the 
Strings Of My Heart. Monty attempted 
harmony in his unabashed falsetto tenor. 
Sitting beside Wylie, Barbara breathed 
the green fragrance of fields and woods 
in the wind blowing coolly upon her 
cheeks. Her heart beat to its own unshared 
music. 

Trafhic thickened (Continued on page 47) 
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SCHOOL UNDER THE SEA 


(Continued from page 19) 
studied, and so each has hopes of finding 
the greatest variety in his group. Failing this, 
the next best thing is to bring up some- 
thing of interest, even though it belongs 
to another's collection. 

“The helmets are heavily weighted, and 
this counteracts the buoyancy lent by the 
water. Nevertheless, one’s arms and legs are 
remarkably light and hard to handle. This 
last is due to the fact that the sense of 
perspective, as of distance, doesn’t seem to 
be quite what it should be under water. 
Until one becomes accustomed to the lo- 
cation, it is extremely hard to tell where 
objects are, and many’s the time I have tried 
to budge a loggerhead sponge from terra 
firma beneath the sea by kicking it, only 
to find my toe going wide of the mark! 
The same is true of trying to pick things 
up; the helmet cannot be tipped, and there- 
fore it is necessary to stoop with the head 
held upright. Owing to the fact that one 
feels awfully stiff-necked in diving ap- 
paratus, I usually solve the problem by sit- 
ting flat on the sand and grabbing for my 
would-be specimens on my own level. This, 
however, is not at all suitable for anyone 
going after crawfish, or anything that either 
moves fast or bites. 

“Walking under water is much like walk- 


J 


ing against a stiff wind; the most effective 
method is to walk at an angle and lift the 
feet much as ponies do when pacing. Every- 
thing appears to be, and is, slowed up under 
water and it is most amusing to watch a 
fellow diver walk against the current, chop 
at a coral, or make a lunge at a fish with a 
net. It beats any slow motion picture I 
have ever seen. 

“There is no way of talking with any- 
one while in the helmet, and a great deal 
of gesturing and sign language goes on be- 
tween persons who are down. A log is kept 
by each student of the trips that are made 
once a week. 


NSTRUCTIONS given by Dr. Pearson, in 

addition to the ban on swimming and 
diving, include the wearing of shoes, breath- 
ing deeply while beneath the helmet, swal- 
lowing continuously to relieve the pressure. 
In the event that a student finds himself 
lost from the class under the sea, all he 
must do is follow the air-hose back to the 
boat. There is sufficient hose for the diver 
to go some distance from the boat, but there 
is no reason to fear getting lost, or losing 
air supply. As long as a student is down, the 
air-pump above works continuously and, 
even if a leak started in the hose of the 
helmet, there would be enough air in the 








ly 











helmet to last several minutes—sufficient 
time to get back to the boat.” 

Sessions under water last thirty minutes, 
never longer, because the water is cold be- 
neath the sea, and no chance of possible mis- 
hap is ever taken. 

Dr. Pearson's plans for the near future 
of the course include telephone communi- 
cation from helmet to helmet, and from in- 
structor to students; night school diving 
with artificial lighting; a screened aquaria 
to retain marine life for long periods for 
observation, and under-sea_blackboards 
where Dr. Pearson may write and draw his 
findings for the benefit of his students. 

“Experience with such class work at sea 
brings out the same conclusions which are 
brought out in land studies,’ Dr. Pearson 
explains. “The greater the proportion of 
work that can be done in the field, the better 
the results obtained. Most university bio- 
logical laboratories are located long dis- 
tances from the natural habitats of the 
creatures to be studied. Living creatures must 
be transported to the laboratories where it 
is difficult to keep them alive for further 
experiment and investigation.” That is why 
Dr. Pearson has taken his laboratory into the 
sea where these creatures naturally live, so 
that the natural surroundings may be used 
for class instruction. 


SMUGGLER’S LANTERN 


(Continued from page 43) 
Peniwell. “Captain Wheeler's had a scare, 
and I warrant he'll leave no evidence about. 
I dare swear the officers wouldn't find a 
grain of coffee in that barn by now, naught 
but innocent sacks of corn. And homemade 
cider in place of Jamaica rum. It’s only the 
children’s word against his.” 

“But this money?” cried Mistress Peni- 
well. “Are my children to take money to 
hold their tongues?’ The coin lay on the 
table—a shiny, yellow double-eagle. The 
young Peniwells had never seen one be- 
fore. 

“Certainly the children shouldn't keep it,” 
their father agreed. “But if we send it back, 
we'll have to accuse him. It passes me what 
to do with it.” 


“Captain Wheeler needn’t think he can 
bribe a Peniwell—even if we are young!” 
declared Eunice proudly. “And I know how 
to show him!” She picked up the coin with 
decision. 

Next Sunday morning, as usual, the Peni- 
well pew in Marblehead church was filled; 
and as usual Captain Wheeler, in his blue 
broadcloth and silver buttons, passed the 
money-box. He looked so grand and digni- 
fied that Eunice could hardly believe she 
had seen lim standing, dripping wet and 
holding that telltale lantern in his hand. 
Only the feel of the twenty-dollar gold piece 
in her own fingers convinced her that she 
had seen what she had seen. 

Slowly Captain Wheeler moved from pew 
to pew, collecting the offering. He stopped 


beside the Peniwells, and thrust forward the 
box on its long handle. Father put in his 
shilling; after him, Mother; Paul and Jethro 
dropped in their pennies; then it was 
Eunice’s turn. In went the smuggler’s bribe 
with a loud clatter. Eunice leaned back with 
a satisfied air, and Captain Wheeler started 
guiltily, then moved to the next pew. 

“I would give a good deal,” said Jethro 
as the Peniwells sat at dinner, “to know 
what Captain Jos Wheeler was thinking 
when Sis put that double-eagle into the 
box.” 

“Well,” said Mistress Peniwell, “if he 
has a spark of honor in him, he must have 
been ashamed of himself. Now all hands 
pass their plates for more pie, and we'll 
forget about the smuggler’s gold.” 
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ANOTHER KATHERINE 


(Continued from page 45) 

as they neared the university. Around the 
theater, parking space was at a premium but 
Wylie, familiar with the campus, found a 
place for their car in the rear of the build- 
ing. As Alice and Barbara walked past 
the stage door on their way back to the 
box office, each girl’s mind held an awed 
picture of Kathie who had stepped over 
that threshold into the enchanted palace 
of her dreams. Behind them Dick strode 
glumly, with Monty lugging the carton of 
roses. 

“Hello, Mr. Perkins!” Wylie had halted 
at the stage door to speak to a man on 
guard there. ‘Do you remember me?” 

Unmistakably, Mr. Perkins remembered. 
His cordial recognition of Wylie took up 
time while the other four loitered impatient- 
ly. 

“Who's the long lost friend?” Monty in- 
quired. 

Wylie explained. During his father’s years 
at the university, Perkins had been a watch- 
man at the observatory. He and Perkins used 
to be great pals when he was a kid. Perkins 
was an influential person on the campus, 
too, Wylie said respectfully. 

“Good!” exclaimed Monty. “Maybe he 
could shoot this box in to Kathie now. It's 
bogging me down.” 

“Not on your life!” Dick, coming out of 
his trance, gestured in alarm. 

“He does look foolish, though, carrying 
that crate into the theater,”’ Alice said. ““Un- 
pack the flowers, Monty. We can send them 
up with an usher when Kathie gets her 
first curtain call.” 

Barbara wanted to take Monty's burden, 
but he clung with shammed martyrdom to 
the armful of gigantic roses, now encased 
only in waxy, transparent paper. 

“No, thanks. But let’s move off from 
here. You said there was a wedding in this 
show. Perkins might run me in back-stage 
for a bridesmaid.” 


[N the theater, Alice tactfully arranged the 

seating. Wylie must go in first, then Dick. 
Barbara followed. For reasons of discipline, 
Monty sat between the two girls. What to 
do with the conspicuous, unwieldy bouquet 
was his problem. Just as the curtain rose he 
finally placed it upright between his legs, 
the stems resting on the floor. “Ring-around- 
a-rosy,”” he murmured. 

All that happened on the stage through 
the first act, their minds received in an ex- 
pectant, happy blur. No matter if Kathie 
hadn't appeared yet. They were entranced 
by the situation in the drama, by the tall 
hero so romantic-looking in his Victorian 
clothes, and by the dark luscious beauty of 
the lady he wooed who lay picturesquely 
upon her sofa with the adorable spaniel, 
Dash, cuddled in the ripples of her gown. 
The goings-on of her irascible old father, 
thwarting the progress of young love, woke 
resentment in their hearts. 

“Isn't she gorgeous?’ Barbara whispered 
to Dick as Miss Darnell took her bows, the 
accomplished Dash beside her to share the 
long applause. “Now I imagine Kathie will 
come on pretty soon.” 

But the second act denied their hopes. 
Kathie was not to be recognized among the 
heroine’s numerous relatives and friends who 


flowed into the scene. Monty offered a sug- 
gestion in the intermission which seemed 
endless. 

“Perhaps she’s a step-sister, or somebody 
else we haven't seen yet, who'll help them 
elope.” Aside to Alice he remarked, “Every 
rose has its thorn and they're sticking into 
my pants.” 


HEN the last curtain fell upon the tri- 
umphant escape of the stage lovers, 
without the aid of any character played by 
Kathie, despair fell upon her five friends. 
The girls’ eyes searched in vain for a glimpse 
of Kathie in the audience filing down the 
aisles. A pale line circled Dick’s closely 
compressed lips. 
“IT must have 
said loyally. 

“I'll bet she got stage-sick.”” Even Monty 
could think of no more heartening solution. 

“Let's go around in back,” Wylie pro- 
posed. “I'll speak to Perkins.” 

Perkins listened to Wylie’s request with 
a dubious expression. They only wanted to 
go in for a minute, Wylie urged, just to 
look for a friend who was supposed to be 
in the play. 

“Well, since it’s you, Mr. MacDill,” 
Perkins yielded. “But don’t get in the way 
of the stage folks. A young lady went 
through just now, but she had a card with 
orders for me to pass her in.” 

The minute which they had asked for 
was enough. Down a corridor which ran 
between the rows of dressing rooms, they 
saw Kathie standing in front of a narrowly 
opened door. Her back was toward them. 
She was earnestly talking to some one. 
Kathie, they all observed, was wearing her 
own prettiest clothes, a navy crépe printed 
in yellow petals, and a tilted hat of shiny 
straw which showed her hair modernly 
waved and trimmed. The door closed. But 
Kathie remained on the spot, her figure up- 
right as the trunk of a young tree, her hands 
clasped as though she were praying. 

“Ssh! Wait until she sees us.’ Barbara 
halted their closer approach. 

The door opened again. A pleasant-fea- 
tured, ample negro woman in a maid's dress 
came out, carrying Dash. She smiled regret- 
fully at Kathie. 

“Miss Darnell is very sorry, Miss,” she 
said, “but she can’t see anyone between to- 
day's performances. This is Dashie. Miss 
Darnell thought you might like to speak 
to him.” 

They heard it all, and noticed Kathie's 
hand place one trembling pat upon the back 
of Dash who looked snootily beyond her. 
Then Kathie turned their way. But she 
couldn’t see them through the tears filling 
her eyes. She appeared pathetically forlorn 
Alice and Barbara, with impulsive sympathy, 
rushed to her. 

“Oh, Kathie, what's the matter?” Bar- 
bara’s arm went around her. Alice nodded, 
softly. “Darling, we came to see you act. 
Were you sick?” 

Kathie shook her head. ‘Don’t ask me,” 
she almost sobbed. 

Words failed even Monty in the crisis. 
He stripped the roses of their paper and 
would have poked them at Kathie, but Dick 
struck out an arm like a semaphore to stop 
him. 


misunderstood her,” he 


Wylie said he'd better bring around the 
car. They led Kathie along, out to the 
street. When Wylie had drawn up at the 
curb, only a few yards from the entrance, 
Alice and Dick took Kathie between them in 
the back seat. Monty squeezed in beside 
Barbara after disposing of his flowers at 
Kathie’s feet. 

“Shall we take you to your uncle's?” 
Wylie tuned up the motor. 

“No, no!"’ Kathie broke down completely. 

“Dry up, darling. It’s all right.” Alice 
got out a handkerchief. 

“Don’t Kathie,” Dick begged. 
know I got you wrong.” 

Kathie looked a wreck with her jaunty 
hat set too far aslant over her streaked face, 
but, with an effort, she dried up sufficiently 
to speak. 

“Stop the engine please, Wylie. I want to 
tell you all now. Dick didn’t get me wrong. 
I was mad at him for ragging me so about 
my math. So I let him think I was going to 
act in the play. Now I feel like such a fool. 
I only hoped I could meet Miss Darnell if 
I got back-stage. But even Dash snubbed 
me. And I deserved it. I can’t even pretend 
any more that I'm going to have a career. 
I'll never be good enough. Miss Darnell has 
shown me what real acting is. I'm just a 
fake. . . . Please take me home.” Kathie's 
contrite face witnessed the honesty of her 
words. 


“They 


GUDOENLY Dick whipped into action. 

He opened the door of the car and stepped 
to the curb. 

Kathie,” he ordered sternly, “powder 
your face. Take your hat off your nose. 
Now pick up those flowers and get out. 
Come with me.” 

In meek consternation, Kathie obeyed. No- 
body could imagine what Dick was up to. 
He took Kathie by the elbow, and marched 
her to the theater door. 

“Now,” he said, ‘we'll wait right here, 
if it takes an hour. Actresses come out for 
air, 1 guess, between shows. And they eat 
like other people, don’t they?” 

Then the miracle happened. In that in- 
stant, the object of Kathie’s admiration ap- 
peared, as glamorous a picture in her street 
clothes as she had been upon the stage in 
her costumes of a century ago. The maid 


followed with Dash in her arms. Dick 
stepped forward, his hat in his hand. 
“Pardon me, Miss Darnell.’’ His tone, 


clear and manly, carried easily as far as 
the car. “This young lady has come a long 
way to see you play. She would like to give 
you some flowers.” 

“How lovely!’ Miss Darnell smiled gra- 
ciously at Kathie who presented the roses 
with a wabbly courtesy and a child's look of 
wonder on her face. “Thank you, my dear. 
Please tell me your name.” 

“Katherine Barnes.” 

“Another Katherine!” Miss Darnell 
laughed. ‘“‘Dash, speak to Miss Barnes.” 

Dash, the seasoned actor, took his cue 
with a friendly yip. 

Kathie’s great moment passed in a flash 
quicker than words. Dizzily, she retreated 
with Dick to the car. 

“Well, well!’ Monty burbled. “Congrat- 
ulations, children! I never saw a better 
show.” 
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4+-TRANSPARENT 


NEW: The Senior NuAce 
Corner, big enough for 
temporary or permanent 
mounting of large photos, 
drawings, charts, proofs, 










" etc. Same as Re 
a gular 
SENIOR style corners except in 
REGULAR Sie vUNIOR iz In black, white, 





gray, green, red, sepia, 
and ivory, 40 to the pkg.; gold and silver, 24 to the pkg. 
Other popular styles, Regular and Junior, in same colours as 
ubove, 100 to the pkg.; gold and silver, 60 to the pkg. 
Transparent style, 80 to the pkg. Any style 10e pkg. at 
dealers’ and 5 & 10¢ stores in U, S. If you cannot find 
them, send us 10e (Canada 15c) for pkg. and samples 


ACE ART CO. 
Reading, Mass. 


FROM MYSTERIOUS DESERT 
and far-off lands c all differ- 
ent Somes © inour Bi e'Vshue Packet includ- 
ing beaut E air-mail, poares 
——M ed of Somaiiland, 
Camel ee of Eritrea, Azer: 
aijan, Latakia, etc. All for Sc. to 
pws customers. Big lists 


« SPHINX STAMP CO. 
x 38 Deposit, N. Y. 


~---—~rrrry NAURU SHIP! 
Haid (ela 1} And New Guinea (illustrated). 


‘ * These scarce British Colonies are 


my ye . ; included in our big packet of 
7 «os . + $6 diff., also containing $1.00 

) af ae - and $2.00 U. 8, Saar, Somali- 
.¥ fo] wet ‘lund, Porto Rico, a queer money 

-4e + Spe Sl + stamp, ete.—all for only Se with 


Simdaemaaiee a ~4 fine approv als. 


STERLING ‘STAMP co. “Box 272-A BALTIMORE, MD. 


$1.25 PACKET FOR 5c 
This marvel packet of 57 different includes scarce 
Yannou ‘Touva Triangle (illustrated), complete 
set airmails, world’s smallest parcel-post stamp, 
Peru Statue < “vi Liberty stamp, French & British 
A _ nie nee ket—-catalog value 


24 Gould St. 

























i, 3700-AFranklordAave. 
NMEIE 3 -AFra 
Fisenieven, 3700 MARYLAND 


KOOKABURRA BIRD!! BOLIVIA. TRIANGLE! 
Packet of unusual stamps containing rare Kookaburra Bird, 
searee Bolivia triangle. famous money stamp (printed on 
cardboard and also used as currency!) ; airmails from Mex- 
ico and Brazil; map, ship, animal, commemorative, etc. 
No Europe. Only lie to approval applicants. De Soto 
Stamp & Coin Co., 105 N. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our valuable “Stamp Finder"’—an illustrated booklet en- 
abling you instantly to identify all difficult stamps and to tell at o glance 
the countries from which they come 90 fine packet of odd and unusual 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, Monaco, Jhind, Antioquia, ete., includ- 
ing maps, ships, animals and strange scenes. Ali free to approval applica ants 
tnclosing Se postage! 

GAR 


CELON STAMP CO., Box 833, Calais, Maine 
WASHINGTON STAMP! 


POCZTA> <<) POSE A 
of Poland, also Searce Contras c 
, ~ American Triangle. ond big pk 0S 
© > diff. zl « U. 5. $2 stamp, 
ty >. rus, ari, & ahaa aS v nid} 


} nr tamp, © all for only 5e with lists and 
305° R@DAL 30 1 shprovale. MONUMENTAL ST. ‘AMP 


” s' o Dee 


FREE. U.S. BYRD IMPERFORATE 


South Pole Stamp (Scarcer than regular 
Burd issue), also three different U. S. $1.00 stamps (in 
eluding Lineoln Memorial, Postage due, ete.)—all given to 
those sending 3e postage. Fine approvals and lists included. 
Pilgrim Stamp Co., Box 13-A, Mt. Washington, Md. 


$1 ELEPHANT STAMP! 


This rare Abyssinia (alone catalogs oh 
smatiest official triangle, . 5¢ 






































oe ukuo, U.S. im= 
. in our pkt. 54 diff.— 


perforate Park issue, x : ‘ 
entalog value about $2. ‘00—on Se with lists 
OLE St: st. 


P co. 





snd approvals. 
Pimlico 


aSpaitinore, Ma. 
FREE STAMP COLLECTION 


Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 
Greece (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
ete.). French Colonies, birds, animals, ete. All free 
to approval applic ants, 3e postage. 1000 hinges Te. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. 15 Diff. Confederate Prints, 10. 
Tatham Stamp Co., 281 Belmont (G-7), Springfield, Mass. 





ZANZIBAR : PACKET! FREE Queer freakish 
Stamps from Zanzibar, Sudan, Somaliland, 
Tiger Stamps—Togoland—Caribbean Archer— 
Algerian—Central Americans— Britis h Colo- 
nials. Don't delay! Don't wait! This whop- 
ping packet free for 5e postage. 

GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Toronto, Can. 


From Greece (new issue) 

AIR MAILS China, Egypt, Paraguay, etc., 

also packet of 50 other stamps 

—all fiterse for Se with bargain approvals 
John A. Grill, Clifton "station, Baltimore, Md. 

AMAZING VALUE— 35 different U. S. Early, 

Commemoratives, Air 

Mail, ete., 10¢ to approval applicants. 

STAMP SHOP, 815 {Holland Bidg., St. Louis, 0. 


SURPRISE PACKET of Queer Countries free to 
collectors requesting our 
famous approvals, Postage 3c. Viking Stamp Co., Dept. G, 
1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
STAMPS FROM A to 2! Attractive Approvals for Collec- 
tors. Empress Jingo set and fine packet Japan, 10 cents to 
approval applicants. Vietor Stamps, 1824-D Greenfield 
Avenue, West Los Angeles, California. 


100 FOREIGN STAMPS, all different gine. 
P. A. MILLER & CO., 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
JAP 40 diff. Japan or 10 diff. Epirus for 10c, 


to approval applicants 
ANCHER STAMP CO.. Box S47, Rutherford, N. J. 



























































When Stamps Are Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


NOTHER United States 
stamp has been issued 
since this column made 

its latest appearance two months 
ago. On May twenty-ninth the 
Post Office Department placed 
on sale, for the first time, a new 
three-cent stamp authorized on 
behalf of the California 
Pacific International Ex- 
position which opened at 
San Diego on that day. 
The exposition is being 
held in celebration of the 
four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the discovery of 
the Pacific Southwest by 
the noted Spanish ex- 
plorer Coronado, 

Although centuries 
were destined to elapse 
before the establishment 
of the first permanent 
settlement within _ its 
borders, the events of 
history—which the San 
Diego Exposition is ex- 
pected to perpetuate 
can be said to represent the beginning of a 
movement which eventually led to the found- 
ing of the great State of California. 





HE new stamp, which is purple in color 

and of the three-cent denomination, has 
for its central subject an aérial view of the 
exposition grounds with Point Loma and 
the city of San Diego in the distance. In 
dark Gothic lettering, arranged in two hori- 
zontal lines at the top of the stamp is the 
inscription, ‘California Pacific International 
Exposition 1535—San Diego—1935.” In 
each lower corner, within circular panels 
with dark background, is the denomination 
designation “3¢” in white. In a narrow 
panel with dark background, at the base 
of the stamp, are the words ‘U. S. Postage” 
in white lettering. 


E show you this month the design 

which has been used for the Silver 
Jubilee stamps of the forty-four crown col- 
onies of the British Empire. In our May 
column we told you that these stamps would 
make one of the most interesting groups for 
the collector of British colonial issues and, 
because of the importance of the issue, we 
take a little space this month to tell you 
about the stamps now that they have ap- 
peared. Each of the colonies whose govern- 
ment is administered by the Crown Agents 
in London, used the stamp which we have 
illustrated—only the colony name and the 


AW AEDE « 








denomination plate have been 
changed in each case. 

For the mother country, Great 
Britain, four stamps of low de- 
nomination have been issued. 
These are twice the length of 
the ordinary British stamps, but 
are of the same height. They 
give a remarkable impres- 
sion of dignity and sim- 
plicity which has been se- 
cured by the use of strong 
contrasts of light and 
shade. The design is a 
medallion head of the 
King, surrounded by 
laurel leaves and olive 

branches. The values for 

this set are half-penny 
deep green, one penny 
rose-carmine, one-and-a- 
half penny red brown, 
and two-and-a-half pen- 
ny bright ultramarine. 


fp. 


ANADA, being a 

self-governing do- 
minion, issued six 
stamps which were produced at Ottawa. 
Each is of a different design, and we are 
glad to be able to picture two of them for 
you. The one-cent green carries a lovely 
portrait of the Princess Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of York, who cele- 
brated her ninth birthday just two weeks 
before the actual date of the Jubilee celebra- 
tion. The Duke of York, her father, is the 
second son of their Majesties, the King and 
Queen, and is pictured on the two-cent 
brown while the portraits of ‘both the 
King and Queen are shown on the three- 
cent red. The Prince of Wales is pictured 
on the five-cent blue, and Windsor Castle 
is the subject of the ten-cent pale green. 
The King’s yacht ‘Britannia’ has been used 
to illustrate the thirteen-cent blue. 


HE Union of South Africa, another do- 

minion, has four stamps and these are 
all of the same design, showing the portrait 
of the King in the center, encircled by the 
words “Silver Jubilee’ and “Silwer Jubi- 
leum,” with the dates and the royal cipher 
beneath. Two springboks are pictured at 
each side against a sun-rayed background. 
The usual bilingual inscriptions appear on 
each stamp but, upon alternate rows in the 
sheet, “South Africa” will be at the top of 
one stamp and the Afrikaans “Suid Afrika’ 
at the top of the stamp in the next row, so 
that many collectors will want to obtain these 
stamps in pairs as usual. The values are 
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one penny red; two penny purple; three 
penny blue, and six penny orange. 


OUTH West Africa issued her set of 

stamps on April twenty-fifth, and they 
are the same size as the current pictorial 
issue. The inscriptions on each stamp are 
bi-lingual so that these stamps will not have 
to be collected in pairs. A profile portrait 
of His Majesty fills the central space, and 
in the margin at the top are the dates 
1910-1935" with the crown between them. 
The values are one penny carmine red and 
black; two penny brown and black; three 
penny blue and black; and six penny violet 
and black. 

India, like Canada, has issued stamps of 
different design and these were produced at 
the printing works in Nasik. The half anna 
light green and black shows Bombay, the 
gateway to India. The Victoria Memorial at 
Calcutta is shown upon the three-quarter 
anna dark green and black, while Rames- 
waram Temple at Madras is the subject of 
the one anna brown and black. The two and 
a half anna brown-orange and black pic- 
tures the world famous Taj Mahal at Agra, 
and on the three and a half anna blue and 
black is shown the Golden Temple at Amrit- 
sar. The Pagoda in Mandalay is the picture 
on the eight anna red-violet and black. Each 
of these pictures is shown in a frame at the 
left of the stamp, the frame being identical 
for each value. The usual King’s portrait 
in use on the current stamps of India is 
shown at the right of the frame. 


HE other dominions, Australia, New 

Zealand, and Southern Rhodesia each is- 
sued special stamps for this great occasion, 
but at the time we send this column to 
press the stamps have not yet been received 
and we cannot describe them for you. 

If any of the readers of the stamp page 
would like to obtain some of these British 
Jubilee stamps, send a note to the Editor 
of this column and he will give you full 
information where they may be obtained. 


INDIAN POTTERY Blankets, Russ. 
necklaces. Opals. Curios. 
Navajo Silver Ring .85. lustrated Catalogue .05. 


LEMLEY CURIO STORE, Northbranch, Kansas 








Rugs 


Beadwork. 
bracelets, 
Genuine Polished Opal Set .30. 





The Editor 


ACKNOWLEDGES 
WITH SINCERE THANKS 


the many helpful letters from 
Local Directors of Girl Scouts, 
assuring her of their personal 
cooperation in making known 


the news that 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
IS NOW 
ON THE NEW’S STANDS 
in all the New England States, 
also New York, New Jersey and 


Pennsylvania. 
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Packing For Camp 


Packing up and getting ready to go to 
camp is one of the many happy thrills in 
store for every Girl Scout. Here we have one 
young miss who is wondering if she has 
remembered all of the many necessary things 
to take along. 

There are seven things which she has in 
mind just now. These are shown in the 
center of the puzzle picture. Now the names 
of these articles can be placed in the squares 


| around the sides and top, using one letter 


to each square. Although there are not 
enough squares for all letters if the correct 
words are used, you will be able to get them 
all in if the last letter of one word “‘over- 
laps,” or is the same as the first letter of the 
next. Thus, Keg Egg Girl would be Keggirl. 

If you are curious to know the name 
of the girl in the picture, you will find 
that it is spelled by the letters of the answer 
appearing in the shaded squares. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
five-letter word square; 


1. A racing sailing-vessel. 
To detest. 
. Porcelain ware. 
Sweet viscid fluid. 
5. Shallow receptacles. 
By Greta GriFFitH, Troop 1, Coronado, 
Calif. 


> wn 


Transpositions 


Fill in the blanks with words that are 
transpositions of the same letters. 
1. The food out ............ was good to eat. 
Their ............ especially was a treat. 
. To roam and .......... . is my delight. 
I sail the world ............ day and night. 
. The chap who thinks of these ......... ; 
I'll say, 
Should be put to the 
delay. 
4. On smoothest ponds he loves to ...........- 
And after dine on juicy 


N 


w 


without 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 


What has four fingers and a thumb, but 
no bones? 

By HaARRIETTE STOKES, Maplewood. Neu 
Jersey. 


Add A Letter 

By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, eight new 
words will be formed. The eight added let- 
ters spell the name of a summer sport. 

1. Ape 2. Far 3. Eat 4. Live 5. State 
6. Deal 7. Ice 8. Ate. 

By Puy ius C. ARNOLD, East Greenwich, 
R. 1. 

An Enigma 


I am a line in the first verse of Gray's 
“Elegy” and contain 36 letters. 

My 10, 31, 25, 1, 16 and 32 is one who 
rules others. 

My 34, 11, 

My 29, 27, 


19 and 33 is “cautious.” 
12 and 24 is air in motion. 


My 5, 18, 7, 8, 13 and 28 means expres- 
sions of merriment. 

My 2, 23, 22 and 20 is to keep posses- 
sion of. 


My 9, 35, 21, 4 and 36 is not sad. 
My 26, 6, 15 and 3 is one’s abode. 
My 17, 14 and 30 is synonym of sorrow. 
By Berry HUNTINGTON, Rochester, N. Y. 


Charade 


My first is in chatter, but never in talk. 
My second, in ramble, is also in walk. 
My third is in make, but not in read. 
My fourth is in prunes and never in bread. 
My fifth is in knit, but never in cut. 

My sixth is in tent, but never in hut. 
My seventh, in goal, is not in azure. 
My whole is an outdoor Girl Scout 

pleasure. 
By Mary Cape, Troop 16, Canton, Ohio. 


ANSIW ERS - 


TO OUR. LAST PUZZLES 






Nine Merit Bapces: 


1. First Aid 5. Sailor 
2. Artist 6. Athlete 
3. Bugler 7. Swimmer 
4. Pioneer &. Scribe 


The ninth badge is Signaler. 


Puzzte Pack Worp Square: 
MARCH 
A DOR E 
iz Sa SS 
C RU EL 
SS & & B 
Cuarapve: California. 
Enigma: The Magazine For All Girls. 
App a Letter: The six added letters spell Ama- 
zon. 
Ye Ovpe Rippie: Because it rises in the yeast 
and sets behind the vest. 
Hippen Rivers: 1. Elbe 2 


Seine 3. Tyne 
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INTERESTS AND HOBBIES PRIZE CONTEST 





does will receive three out of the six merchandise prizes offered 
below. Six lucky girls will receive cash prizes as follows: $5.00 
for the best instance of how you influenced your family, relatives 
or friends to purchase (or to decide upon) any article, trip, 


YOU CAN STILL WIN 


Simply fill out this last questionnaire more fully, 
of the others you may have sent, and this won- 
best of all the responses sent in for any of the 


MERCHANDISE PRIZES!!! 
1.SPENCERIAN Drawing-Pen Kit. One each 
of the ten different Art Series Drawing Pens, 
with a special reversible tip pen-holder. Mounted 
on a card. 
2. BEADS, wire and jewels. With instructions for 





This is the fifth and last of the fascinating series of prize 
contests for AMERICAN GIRL readers. In many ways it is the 
most interesting, because it treats of your personal interests 
and hobbies—the things you like best to do and to talk about. 
The questions below are easy to reply to and it only takes 
a few minutes to answer them fully and mail them to the 
Contest Editor (not later than July 31st). Everyone who 





GRAND PRIZE! 


A brand new Royal portable 





school course, camping tour, etc., whether for yourself or for 
anyone else. The next two best instances will be awarded $2.00 
each, and there will be Honorable Mention prizes for the three 
next best of $1.00 each. Answer the questions NOW! 


A ROYAL TYPEWRITER 


more carefully and more interestingly than any 
derful typewriter will be yours—if yours is the 
five contests. Every response qualifies for the 
Grand Prize. 


MERCHANDISE PRIZES!!! 
ever been published before. Previously a trade 
secret of professional leathercraftsmen. 
5. BLOCK CUTTING AND PRINTING. An 
interesting and instructive booklet containing 


making Indian bead rings by Walco Bead Co. 
3. \PORTFOL IO of crochet, knitting and embroid- 
ery ideas, with graphic instructions in these arts, 
4. BROOKLET on Leather-Carving. No instruc- 
tions on this fascinating leathercraft art have 


detailed information on cutting and printing lin- 
oleum blocks in one or more colors. 

6.FUN FOR ALL. Entertaining, attractive 30- 
page booklet on parties, games, stunts and deco- 
rations. Published by the Dennison Mfg. Co. 


typewriter. This is your last 
chance to win it, or to win 
either the cash or the mer- 
chandise prizes. 


GET BUSY! RIGHT NOW! 
Be sure to cut off only the lower half of this page when mailing it back. 


i <a ie a gia page eka aes hg i Mes oe ceca au a aan in ge eli aida hh as Wil sa Al Ahh tin mace ennanantie 
1. Check in left-hand column below, the ac- 3. 
tivities in which you participate. 


Where do you participate in these activities ? 
at home at school at camp at troop meetings (check one or more). 


2. Check at right, below, those activities in 


: . ; 4. Are you allowed to shop for, or personally buy, yes 
which you are especially interested. - ‘ J : 9 ie 
any of the articles involved in these activities ? no 
ARTS 
—— Drawing — 5. If not. do you suggest that your parents, relatives or friends buy them ? yes no 
—— Painting od 
—— Block Printing — 6. Do you own a typewriter ? yes no Portable yes no 
-~— Modeling — 
: Writing 7. What is your most prized possession ? 8. How old are you? years 
—— Music — J 
—— Photography anaes 
—— Pageants & Plays — 
— Classical Dancing — : ‘ a 
; : “ si > 
-< atienedy Dancias 9. What do you plan to do after you finish school? 
-—— Tap Dancing — hes . . ~ gal - 
P Business Secretary Social Secretary Stay at home Scientific Work 


CRAFTS 

Leather Craft 

Bead Craft 

Felt Craft 

Metal Craft 

Paper Craft 

Raffia Weaving 
Knitting & Crocheting 
Sewing & Embroidery 
Batik Work 


SCIENCES, ETC. 


School Teaching Teach Drawing Artist Musician Dancing Teacher 


Author Athletic Instructor Theatrical Career Sculpture Dressmaking 


Housewife Other Plans 


10. Generally speaking, are you (or are you not) influenced by advertising that appears in 
Yes No 


If so, give one or more specific instances of how you bave been influenced thereby: 


MTT 


THE AMERICAN GIRL? 


——— Nature Study 
—— Laboratory work 


—— Astronomy — 

— Gardening — 

—- Typewriting = 11. CIRCLE WHICH PRIZES YOU WANT 

HOBBIES AND PETS (get numbers from list above) #1, #2 +3, #4 #5. #6 


Stamp Collecting wee ee ee eee ee ee aaa ae eae ae ea ee 
Coin Collecting 
Horseback Riding 
Playing Card Games 
Home Movies 
Outdoor Movies 

- Reading 

Dogs and their care 
Cats and their care 
Birds and their care 
Fish and their care 


Dear American Girl Magazine: Last month I influenced my family in buying (or 
bought myself) the following things: 





Go over the questionnaire again to make sure that it is carefully filled out—then mail 


it not later than July 31st to THE AMERICAN GIRL CONTEST EDITOR, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


MTP 


Reader’s Name Street City State 
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.-e--- washable, wearable, 


comfortable, cool and becoming.” 


This is what Aimée Larkin, style expert, says of your uniforms. And you will 


agree with her—so select the uniform which best suits your style and purse. 


FOR THE ’TEEN-AGE SCOUT there is 
the new two-piece uniform of green sanforized 
shirting material. The blouse is made with 
action back, tailored collar and buttoned pock- 
et. The skirt, with two kick pleats, is buttoned 
on the side and furnished with two patch 
pockets. Sizes 13, 15, 17 and 19. 

0-103 Long sleeves $4.75 
0-104 Short sleeves 4.75 


THE BLOCKED BERET which is shown 
with this uniform is of dark green worsted, 
trimmed with the trefoil in white. Sizes 21, 
21%, 22, 22% and 23. 0-144.............000. $1.00 
THE THRIFT UNIFORM is similar to the 
0-101 dress, but does not have the zipper at 
the neck. As it is not made of sanforized 
material, be sure to order a size sufficiently 


large to allow for shrinkage. Sizes 8-18, 38-44. 
0-108 $3.00 
THE MODIFIED GIRL SCOUT UNI- 
FORM is of sanforized Girl Scout cloth, fitted 
for style. The zipper at the neck opening may 
be adjusted to be most becoming and com- 
fortable to you. Sizes 8-18 38-44. 

0-101 $4.50 


THE HAT illustrated with the 0-101 uni- 
form is of sanforized Girl Scout cloth, with a 
rolled, stitched brim and gored crown. The 
band of self material is trimmed with a tre- 
foil embroidered in green. Sizes 20*4, 21'%, 
22%, 23 and 23%. 0-141 $1.15 
A SUMMER UNIFORM FOR LEADERS 
is of the same sanforized end-to-end gingham 
used in the ‘teen-age uniform. The style is the 
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same as the 2-101 dress except that it is made 
with short sleeves. Sizes 12-18, 38-44. 
2-107 $5.00 


THE WOOL SERGE UNIFORM will al- 
ways have its admirers—particularly among 
those who wear the uniform often, and who 
need one which does not muss easily, but re- 
tains a well-tailored, well-pressed appearance. 
Sizes 12-18, 38-44. 2-102 $22.50 


This same uniform may be had in the stand- 
ard sanforized Girl Scout cloth. 2-101 $5.00 


~ 
THE WOOL CREPE HAT for leaders, 
with smartly stitched brim and gored crown, 
comes complete with a small bronze hat 
insignia. Sizes 21, 2142, 22, 22'2 and 23. 
2-147 $2.50 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE, 570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





























A BOOKLET summarizing 
the various first-aid uses of 
Mercurochrome will be sent 
to each Girl Scout leade 
on request. 


UMMER MONTHS, with increased outdoor activity, bring more minor injuries demanding prompt first- 
aid treatment. Girl Scout leaders are constantly in need of an effective antiseptic. 


MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 
supplies this need. It is nonirritating and exerts bactericidal and bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first-aid care of all minor wounds and abrasions. In more-serious cases, consult 
a physician. 


Arter a thorough investigation of the evidence for and against at the close of the last period of accep- | 
tance, the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Association has again re-accepted 


(N.N.R. 1935) 


MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium ) 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Inc., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











